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THE RELATION BETWEEN ETHICS AND ECO- 
NOMICS.* 


A RECENT writert has said that “if there is one class more 
than another which needs preaching to in these days it is 
the political economists.” Without absolutely endorsing this 
statement, or admitting, as some seem to hold, that political 
economists have inherited “a double dose of original sin,” I 
think we may safely say that it is of great importance at the 
present time to have as clear a view as possible of the con- 
nection between those classes of questions which we are in 
the habit of describing as moral and economical respectively. 
Obviously, before we can profitably consider the relationship 
between the two, we must understand precisely what is to be 
meant by each of the two terms in the relationship, regarded 
by itself. And, unfortunately, this is not so easy as it might 
at first sight appear. The difficulty arises mainly on the 
economical side. In spite of the long-standing warfare be- 
tween different schools of moralists,—a warfare of a far more 
terrible kind than any that has ever raged among economists, 
—there is yet, so far as I am aware, no fundamental disagree- 
ment with regard to the province of the science. All recog- 





*A paper read, in outline, before Section F of the British Association in 
Edinburgh, August 4, 1892. 
t* The New Political Economy,’’ by Henry Rose, p. 12. 
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nize that ethics is concerned with the value of conduct in 
respect of its quality of goodness or badness. There is, 
indeed, a certain difference of opinion as to whether it is the 
motives or intentions of our conduct that are to be taken into 
account; and also as to whether conduct is to be regarded 
as good or bad simply .in itself, or with reference to some 
supreme end to which it is directed. But these questions are 
comparatively subordinate. Now in political economy also 
there is, no doubt, a pretty general verbal agreement that the 
subject-matter is wealth. There is also a certain rough prac- 
tical agreement with regard to the nature of the topics that are 
to be discussed. But I cannot find that there is any precise 
theoretical agreement with regard to the scope of the science, 
similar to what we have in the case of ethics. What is 
wealth? To this question different thinkers have given widely 
different answers ; while some have been content, like Mill, to 
leave it altogether unanswered, saying simply that in a gen- 
eral way every one knows what wealth is. Now, whether or 
not this is a serious difficulty (and I think it is) to the student 
of economics as such, it is at least a serious obstacle in the 
way of any one who wishes to consider the relation of ethics 
to economics. Let us look at some of the possible views. 
We may pass over at once the crude conceptions* of some 
of the earlier writers who identified wealth with the precious 
metals, or with agricultural produce; or even the later doctrine 
of the classical school, who made it include all material com- 
modities useful to man.f There is, I believe, a general agree- 
ment that the term must be understood in a somewhat wider 
sense than any of these. Now the first extension that has 
suggested itself to many minds is that which consists in re- 





* How far it is the case that either of the two crude conceptions here referred 
to was ever seriously entertained by economic writers, is a question that we need 
not here discuss. 

+ Some writers seem still to hold this last view. But it seems clear that eco- 
nomics must take account of many facts (¢., services, credit, etc.) which 
are not material. Mr. J. B. Clark, who adopts in his “ Philosophy of Wealth,” 
the view that all wealth is material, and interprets it strictly, is led to some 
paradoxical results. His discussion of the subject, however, is certainly highly 
ingenious and suggestive. 
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garding wealth as including every object (whether material or 
not) which is useful and capable of being exchanged. But 
though this definition covers most of the objects that are 
commonly dealt with by political economists, yet it has been 
generally felt that it is a bad definition, inasmuch as it gives 
only an accident of the thing defined.* For even if individ- 
uals and nations did not exchange their goods, we should 
still be able to discuss their relative wealth. Moreover, there 
are many elements in a nation’s wealth, as the term is com- 
monly understood, which cannot, without a good deal of 
straining of terms, be said to be exchangeable.t Another 
definition, which seems to find a good deal of favor at pres- 
ent, is that which identifies wealth with value. This, how- 
ever, would convert economics into the science rather of well- 
being than of wealth. Such a conversion is suggested by 
Ruskin, in his famous saying that “the only wealth is life,” 
and by a celebrated German economist,} in his declaration 
that “the beginning and end of our science is man.” But it 
would evidently be too wide an extension of our subject if 
we were to identify it with the whole science of man. But to 
identify wealth with value would have this result. Art and 
morals and science all possess value, all contribute to the per- 
fection of life. Now economics can scarcely set itself to 
consider all these kinds of value. The attempt to do so 
would deprive it of its definiteness, and probably end either 
in sentimentalism or in barren abstractions, This result 
might be avoided by narrowing the meaning of value to 
exchange value; but this again, as I have already indicated, 
seems to be too narrow a conception. There is another view 
of the scope of economic science which is suggested, if not 





* Cf. Andrews’s “ Institutes of Economics,” p. 3, mote 7; and Mill's “ Prin- 
ciples of Political Economy,’’ Book III., chap. i., 3 1. 

t Z.g., roads, canals, etc. Again, health is not exchangeable, yet it is often 
necessary to balance health against other goods; and when it is so balanced (z.¢., 
when it is treated as one of many means to the general end of life), it must be 
regarded as coming under the same category as the other goods against which 
we weigh it. 

} Roscher. 
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definitely expressed, by several recent writers, especially by 
those of the mathematical school.* According to this view 
economics is not regarded as exclusively the science of wealth 
at all, but rather as the science of measurable motives. A 
good deal may be said, especially from the point of view of 
mathematical treatment, for adopting this conception of the 
scope of the science; but for most purposes it seems to me 
to be open to the same objection as that which applies to the 
Catallactic view. The sphere of economic science happens 
to coincide pretty closely with the sphere of measurable 
motives, just as it happens to coincide pretty closely with the 
sphere of exchange; but in both cases this is an accident. 
Moreover, it is not strictly true. The motives with which 
the economist deals are, in general, only roughly and approxi- 
mately measurable; and some motives, other than those 
usually regarded as economic, are also of this character. 
And sometimes the economist has to deal with motives which 
can scarcely even be approximately measured. Also, unless 
he is to make his science very abstract, he has to deal with a 
number of questions ¢ which are not directly concerned with 
human motives at all. All these views, then, of the scope of 
economic science seem to me to be somewhat inadequate. I 
now pass to a statement of the view which I am inclined pro- 
visionally to adopt. 

Many recent writers on economics have made an important 
alteration in the arrangement of the subject-matter, by pla- 
cing consumption instead of production at the front. This 
seems to me a desirable change. Consumption appears to be 
the fundamental point in economic science; and I think the 
science might very conveniently be defined with reference to 
that. It might be defined as the science of consumable goods. 
Of course this would itself require definition. We might 
define a consumable good as one that is used as a means of 





* See especially Marshall’s “ Principles of Economics,’’ pp. 71, s¢q. 
t £.g., the law of population, the principle of diminishing returns, etc. Here 
we are concerned with material facts or with natural tendencies, not with 


motives. 
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satisfying human wants. But now it might be thought that 
this brings us back again to the definition of economics as the 
science of values, This, however, is not the case, unless we 
understand the term value in a somewhat narrower sense than 
that in which I have already employed it. In order to make 
this plain, I must endeavor to distinguish between two kinds 
of value; and in doing this what I conceive to be the relation 
between ethics and economics will at once become apparent. 
The distinction to which I wish to refer is substantially that 
expressed by Kant in his contrast between what has value and 
what has dignity. “In the kingdom of ends,” he says,* 
“everything has either value or dignity. Whatever has value 
can be replaced by something else which is eguivalent ; what- 
ever, on the other hand, is above all value, and therefore 
admits of no equivalent, has a dignity. Whatever has refer- 
ence to the general inclinations and wants of mankind has a 
market value ; whatever, without presupposing a want, corre- 
sponds to a certain taste... . has a fancy value; but that 
which constitutes the condition under which alone anything 
can be an end in itself, this has not merely a relative worth,— 
#.¢., value,—but an intrinsic worth,—z.¢., dignity.” The point 
here is that some things are valued for themselves, and other 
things only as means to something else. Essentially the same 
point was made by Aristotle when he distinguished, some- 
what quaintly, between what we praise (or value) and what 
we reverence (or worship,—z.¢., attach absolute worth to). 
We praise or value that which has a relation to some end. 
We attach absolute worth to that which is an end in itself. 
This seems to me to be an important distinction; and I should 
say that economic science is concerned with that which we 
value in this narrower sense,—i.¢., what we value simply as 
means to something else. Economic goods are in this way 
distinguished from such goods as truth, beauty, and goodness, 
which are, in a sense, ends in themselves. 





* “ Metaphysic of Morals,” 3 2. 
¢ “ Ethics,” I. 12. 

¢ This view of economic goods is suggested by Aristotle himself. In his 
“ Politics” (I. viii., 15) he defines wealth as “a quantity of instruments [i.c., 
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To this it may be objected, no doubt, that everything to 
which we attach worth is relative to some end. Even virtue, 
it may be said, is .a means to the attainment of the supreme 
good, whatever that may be. Similarly a work of art is a means 
of zsthetic satisfaction. This is, I think, true; but it does not 
destroy the distinction between such goods and economic 
goods. It suggests, however, that it might be better, instead 
of saying that goods of the former kind are ends in them- 
selves, to say merely that they are inseparable conditions 
of the end; whereas economic goods are simply means, for 
which other means might be substituted. An illustration may 
help to make my meaning clear. Confectionery is valued for 
its pleasant taste; works of art are valued because they satisfy 
the zsthetic taste. The former is simply a means. The con- 
fectionery is consumed, and in being consumed yields the 
pleasant taste to which it is used simply as means. Anything 
else that would supply the same taste would serve the pur- 
pose equally well. It is not-so-with the work of art. It is 
not consumed in order to yield something else. It gives an 
esthetic pleasure ; but that pleasure is not something left over 
when the work of art is consumed. On the contrary, the 
pleasure exists only so long as the work of art is contem- 
plated for its own sake. It may be too much to say that the 
work of art is an absolute end in itself; but at any rate it is 
an inseparable condition of the end which it subserves, and 
not merely a means consumed in order to yield some desira- 
ble result independent of itself. Similarly the virtues, such 
as honesty, benevolence, and the like, may be said to be 
means to the realization of our highest good. But they are 
not mere means, They are inseparable conditions of the 
attainment of our highest good. These illustrations may 
serve to explain my point. To defend it at length would be 
beyond the scope of the present paper. I must content my- 
self with saying that this view of the scope of economic 
science is the one that commends itself most to my mind. It 





means] for the household or state.” Cf Mr. Ritchie’s article on Aristotle in 
Palgrave’s “ Dictionary of Political Economy,” p. 54. 
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is the science of goods that are valued as means, not as ends 
in themselves, or as the indispensable condition of ends in 
themselves. Economic goods are consequently goods for 
which an equivalent may be found. They are valued as 
means, and anything else which serves the same purpose 
equally well is quite as valuable. Economic goods are thus, 
as the Germans say, vertretbar, or, as it has been proposed to 
translate it, fungidle.* We might even define economics in 
a broad way, as the science of fungible goods. Moral goods 
are not of this character. Nothing else can be substituted for 
honesty, for instance, which will fulfil the purpose equally 
well—though the attempt is sometimes made. 

It will be observed that this view of the scope of economic 
science approximates in reality very closely to the Catallactic 
theory. Goods that are valued simply as means are, as a rule, 
not only fungible, but also transferable. Goods that are val- 
ued as ends, on the other hand, or as indispensable conditions 
of some end, are seldom capable of being passed from hand 
to hand. But this fact of exchangeability seems, as I have 
said, to be a mere accident of economic goods; whereas the 
fact of being valued as a means is of the very essence of such 
goods, 

It is scarcely necessary to remark that, if this view of the 
province of economic science is to be accepted, it does not 
furnish us with any rigid division of objects into economic 
and non-economic, The distinction, like so many others, 
depends rather on the point of view from which objects are 
regarded than on the nature of the objects themselves. Thus, 
even moral qualities, such as honesty, may have an economic 
value. We may regard them, as we regard the reliability of a 
machine, as enhancing the value of their possessor, regarded 
as a means for the satisfaction of human wants. So also, 
artistic products may be regarded from the economic point of 
view, A man may value works of art as means of ornamen- 
tation or of ostentation. Knowledge, too, may be regarded 





*This rendering is suggested by Mr. Smart in his translation of Béhm- 
Bawerk’s “ Capital and Interest,’’ p. 254, note 1. 
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as mere means; as when it is said that “knowledge is power.” 
But this does not make it the less true that moral, esthetic, 
and philosophic values, as such, are distinct from economic 
values. And the essential distinction seems to be, that the 
former kinds of values are regarded as absolute ends, or as 
indispensable conditions of the realization of certain ends; 
whereas the latter are regarded as mere means. 

We shall accept, then, for the present, this view of the scope 
of economics. Even if any one is disposed to question its 
adequacy as a final statement of the nature of the topics to be 
included in the science, it can at least scarcely be denied that, 
broadly speaking, it indicates in an approximate way what 
these topics are; and this will perhaps be sufficient for our 
present purpose. Now looking at economics in this way, we 
see at once the importance of considering it in close relation 
to ethics. For we cannot have a right understanding of the 
means without an appreciation of the end. Now the various 
speculative sciences, and also the science of esthetics, may be 
said to be concerned with objects that are regarded as ends; 
and consequently it would be of some importance to consider 
the relation’df these, as well as of ethics, to economic science. 
But ethics is the most important, because it is concerned with 
the supreme human end. It deals with the summum bonum ; 
and this must in a sense include the esthetic and the philo- 
sophic as well as the purely moral good.* Further, if we are 
right in saying that economics is concerned with means, while 
ethics deals with ends, it is evident that there must be a grave 
danger in studying the former without distinct reference to 
the latter. It is a well-known psychological fact that an 
object which is at first valued as a means very easily begins 
to be regarded as an end in itself. This truth has been fre- 
quently illustrated in the study of political economy. Money, 
for instance, at one time tended to be regarded as an end in 
itself; and at the present time the increase of material com- 
modities is frequently regarded as such an end. In order to 





* Z.e., it includes both, in so far as they are regarded as objects of practical 
pursuit. 
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avoid any such fallacies, it is important that we should con- 
stantly have in view the real end of human endeavor, and 
recognize clearly that the goods discussed in economic science 
are merely means to this end. 

Having thus indicated the general nature of the bearing 
of ethics on economics, I wish to bring out a little more in 
detail the ways in which the study of economics would be 
affected by the effort to keep the relation between the two 
sciences constantly in view. In order to bring out the main 
points at once as briefly and as systematically as possible, I 
propose to consider them under the following four headings : 
(1) The Place of Economics in Social Science. (2) The 
Method of Studying it. (3) The Relative Importance of its 
different Parts. (4) Its Practical Results. In all these re- 
spects I consider that the study of economics is influenced in 
an important way by ethical considerations. 

(1) With regard to the place of economics in social sci- 
ence, what has chiefly to be insisted upon is, that its place 
should not be too prominent. I am doubtful whether it is 
desirable to merge economics in sociology. The progress of 
the sciences requires that they should be kept separate; and 
I think economics, regarded as the science of relative values, 
is a sufficiently distinct one. But economics has tended too 
much to swallow up the other social sciences. The causes of 
this are, I believe, various. Partly, it is simply a result of the 
prominence of the industrial side of life in recent times. 
Partly, it may be due to the prevalence of the Utilitarian phil- 
osophy, which has tended to represent all goods as mere 
means to the production of pleasure, and consequently to 
reduce all goods to the economic level.* But I think it is very 
largely due to the fact that economics lends itself more readily 
than any other aspect of social science to an abstract and 
mechanical method of treatment. It deals with simpler and 
more calculable elements; for, as I have already said, it is 





* Even Professor Marshall seems to regard all goods in this way. See his 
** Principles of Economics,” especially the note to p. 78. I think Professor Mar- 
shall is partly misled by the Utilitarian theory at this point. 
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approximately true that the sphere of economics coincides with 
the sphere of measurable motives.* Now there is always a 
danger in scientific study that whatever is incalculable should 
be regarded as unimportant. Science abstracts the calculable 
elements in things and deals almost exclusively with them; 
and it is apt to forget that in doing this it is making an ab- 
straction. What we have to insist on, then, is that, while it 
may be desirable to treat the economic aspect of things inde- 
pendently of other aspects, we must yet remember that there 
are other aspects of social life not less important; and we 
must, as soon as possible, get back from our abstraction to 
the concrete whole. Otherwise, we shall certainly fall into 
the error of treating mere means as if they were anend. I 
do not think it is at all involved in this, that we ought to dis- 
countenance the abstract study of economics. On the con- 
trary, the more abstract the study is made the more likely are 
we to remember that it is dealing only with an aspect of life. 
I think it was partly because the early economists treated their 
subject in too concrete a way that it got to appear as if it were 
dealing with life as a whole. For this reason I believe there 
are great advantages in the mathematical and deductive meth- 
ods. They enable us to remember that we are dealing with 
abstractions. 

(2) This leads to our second point, the method of economic 
study. here are, broadly speaking, three ways in which we 
may study economics. We may ask what is and has been, 
or what tends to be, or what ought to be. The dominant 
school of English economists,t led by Ricardo, has devoted 





* Cf. Marshall’s *‘ Principles of Economics,” p. 73. Also Mr. Ritchie’s paper 
entitled “ What are Economic Laws?” in the Economic Review for July, 1892, 
P- 364. 

t+ The Germans, on the other hand, have devoted more attention to the other 
two questions. The Historical School is well represented in England by Drs. 
Cunningham and Ingram. The Ethical School, stimulated by Carlyle and 
Ruskin, is also growing in importance. Its work is well represented by Mr. C. 
S. Devas’s recent book on “ Political Economy.”’ Mr. Devas holds distinctly 
(pp. 1, 542-9, etc.) that Political Economy is a part of what he calls “ Particular 
Ethics,” the science which deals “with human actions in particular depart- 
ments.” He entirely repudiates hypothetical discussions. This view appears 
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its attention chiefly to the second of these questions. And I 
do not by any means wish to deny that they may have been 
wise in doing so. The question what is and has been—the 
question brought into prominence by the Historical School— 
is a very large and complicated one. In attempting to answer 
it, we may easily lose ourselves in a forest of unenlightening 
details. The ethical question also, what ought to be—the 
question brought into prominence by such writers as Ruskin 
—is a very difficult one to answer. Human society, as most 
of us have now come to recognize, is a slowly-developing 
organism ; and at any given moment we can look only a little 
way ahead. We can partly see what is and what is tending 
to be in the immediate future. What we ought to aim at 
as our ultimate ideal remains to a great extent dark to us. 
This is, I think, now generally allowed even by the most san- 
guine of our social reformers. Utopias are discredited, except 
as suggestions of the direction in which we may hope to 
move. Consequently, the study of tendencies must, I think, 
always form a large part of economic science. It cannot be 
either purely historic or purely prophetic. What we must 
insist on is merely this,—in the first place, that in studying the 
tendencies of things we should understand clearly that it is 
only tendencies that we are studying; and, in the second 
place, that we should study these tendencies with a constant 
reference to the question whether they are leading us to good 
or to evil. Now these conditions have not always been ob- 
served. The laws of economics—z.z., the statements of ten- 
dencies—have been over and over again confounded with laws 
of nature and with imperatives of conduct,—+.¢., the statement 
of what tends to be has been confounded with a statement of 
what must be and what ought to be.t This also was not 





to me one-sided ; but it brings out a side which has been too much neglected in 
England. : 

* Cf. Mr. Ritchie’s paper to which I have already referred, p. 369. Of course 
if the science is studied in the careful manner indicated by such a writer as Le 
Play, this objection is partly obviated. But even then the subject is almost too 
large and complicated for any one man to undertake. 

¢ On this whole question I may refer to Keynes’s “‘ Scope and Method of Polit- 
ical Economy,”’ p. 38; also to the very valuable article by Mr. D. G. Ritchie in 
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unnatural. The study of economic science became prominent 
at a time when the investigators of physical nature had just been 
achieving great triumphs; and these triumphs had for the most 
part been achieved. by the careful analysis of mechanical ten- 
dencies. These tendencies—the laws of nature—are, indeed, 
capable of being counteracted and changed;* but within 
certain limits they are so constant and calculable that they 
may fairly be taken as expressing for us what actually takes 
_ place in nature, and as offering us the key to any given situa- 

tion. It was not surprising that students of social science 
should have believed that in this department also similar 
methods would lead to similar achievements. They did not 
observe that in some important respects the life of a human 
society differs from the movements of a merely mechanical 
system. This difference appears chiefly in two respects. On 
the one hand, as human society is a developing thing, the 
tendencies by which it is dominated at one time may sink 
into insignificance in the course of its further progress. This 
is no doubt to some extent true even of the laws of physical 
nature; but the changes in the physical world take place, as 
a rule, in periods of such great length that for most practical 
purposes they may be neglected altogether. On the other 
hand, a human society differs from a mechanical system also 
in another respect,—viz., that changes in the former are, to 
some extent, influenced by the mere knowledge of the tenden- 
cies by which it is determined. Nature will not alter her 
ways from the consciousness that we are looking on and un- 
derstanding her ; but a human society which understands its 
own laws is likely to act differently from one which does not 
understand them. Not only, therefore, are the tendencies of 
human action altered by the gradual course of development, 
but the mere knowledge of these tendencies may itself in- 





the Economic Review, to which I have already referred. See also Venn’s “ Em- 
pirical Logic,” p. 561, sg¢. 

* Unless they are accepted in a purely hypothetical sense, as explained by Mr. 
Ritchie in his article, “‘ What are Economic Laws?” pp. 366-67. But it is gener- 
ally assumed, in stating natural laws, that the hypothetical conditions are at least 
approximately realized. 
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volve an alteration of them.* The mere study of economic 
science may make economic science untrue, 

But if it was thus an error to treat the tendencies of man’s 
social and economic life as if they were laws of nature, it was 
a still graver error to treat them as if they were moral imper- 
atives or expressions of what ought to be. This error seems 
to have been originally simply a part of that general error 
which is involved in the idea of conformity to nature. There 
was no more favorite notion about the time of the French 
Revolution, when our modern political economy was in its 
infancy, than that the ills of social life are due to a departure 
from the laws of nature, and that they could all be readily 
cured if we would but consent to let nature have a free course. 
Now it is evident enough that there is an element of truth in 
this. Naturam expellas furca tamen usque recurret. There 
is no good in contending against the ultimate tendencies of 
natural forces. If we elude them on one side, they will 
come upon us all the more overwhelmingly on another. 
When we are dealing with such powers, it is best to find out 
as soon as possible the line of least resistance and let nature 
have her way. And it is true enough that in the lives of 
civilized peoples, as distinguished from what the Germans call 
Natur-Vilker, there is a constant tendency to depart from 
this position of equilibrium, to get out of touch with the de- 
mands of nature, and so to expose ourselves to an inevitable 
retribution. But this is only partly true. The progress of 
humanity involves a continual destruction of old methods of 
adjustment, but it involves at the same time a continual read- 
justment on a higher level. We lose, for instance, the adjust- 
ments that have been made in the form of instinct, in order 
that we may gain the higher adjustments of reason. While, 
then, it is true that we must conform to nature, it must be 
remembered also that the nature to which we must conform 
is human nature; and that means, in the last resort, the nature 
of reason. Consequently, it can never be a complete argu- 





* Cf. Venn’s “ Empirical Logic,” p. §75, where this point is brought out in a 
very interesting way. 
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ment in favor of any line of conduct, that it is in conformity 
with natural tendencies,—e,g., with the tendencies of self-in- 
terest. These tendencies may be evanescent, and may give 
place to others which are in no degree less natural. A society 
which is beautifully adjusted to the tendencies of self-interest 
may be at a much lower level than one that is in conflict with 
these tendencies, but which is on the way toa higher adjustment 
on the basis of mutual help. This is, I suppose, sufficiently 
evident to us now; but it was not so evident to the earlier 
economists. They saw that there were certain strong tenden- 
cies at work in the society around them, and it appeared to 
them desirable that the whole society should be adjusted 
to these tendencies, so as to allow them to operate freely. 
And this is an error from which men are not even yet entirely 
free. Even now it is common for newspaper writers to speak 
of the “laws of political economy,” as if they laid down rules 
for our conduct instead of merely analyzing powerful tenden- 
cies, to which it may or may not be desirable that we should 
allow full scope. 

What we have to insist on, then, is that while it is no doubt 
of the greatest importance to analyze the tendencies that are 
at work around us, we must carefully distinguish this analysis 
of tendencies both from the statement of what must be and 
from the statement of what ought to be. And, from an ethical 
point of view, we must insist further that the study of ten- 
dencies must be accompanied by the question whether they 
are tendencies towards good or towards evil; and if they are 
towards evil, either wholly or partially, there must be some 
effort to ascertain the remedies. It would, I think, be a gross 
libel on the political economists of the past to say that this 
has not in any degree been done by them ; but I do not think 
it is going too far to say that they have generally given far 
more attention to the analysis of tendencies than to the consid- 
eration of the desirability of the results to which they are tend- 
ing, and that they have very often seemed to think that their 
work was exhausted by such analysis,—that the question what 
ought to be was fully answered as soon as they had discovered 
what tends to be. Fire tends to burn down houses; and when 
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they are finally demolished there is a state of equilibrium. On 
the other hand, if we confine the fire in grates and interfere 
with it by meddlesome hose and buckets, we are not allowing 
nature to have free course. Nevertheless, we seem to be justi- 
fied in maintaining that it is not true that fire mus¢ burn down 
houses, or that it ought to burn them down. The laws of 
political economy are just like the laws of fire. 

(3) The next point on which I wish to touch is the relative 
importance of different parts of economic science. The chief 
departments of theoretical economics are generally said to be 
production, distribution, and consumption, to which are some- 
times added exchange (including the theory of value), and 
the consideration of the sphere of government. Of these 
main departments it seems to be now admitted that the earlier 
economists attached relatively too much importance to pro- 
duction, This was largely due, as I have already indicated, 
to a confusion of means and end. The accumulation of 
material wealth came to be regarded as an end in itself instead 
of a mere means to human well-being. This error is, how- 
ever, now generally recognized, and the problem of distribu- 
tion receives a fair share of attention. The poverty of indi- 
viduals is considered as well as the wealth of nations. The 
action of Professor Marshall, in placing the abolition of pov- 
erty, rather than the increase of wealth, as the foremost 
problem in economics,* seems to me to be in itself, from an 
ethical point of view, a great step forward. 

But if it is important to give the distribution of wealth a 
prominent place along with production, it is, perhaps, even 
more important to insist on the prominence of consumption. 
I have already indicated that this seems to me to be the cen- 
tral point in economic study; and, indeed, this view appears 
to be gaining ground among recent economists, chiefly, I 
suppose, through the influence of Jevons.t The neglect of 





*« Principles of Economics,” pp. 2 and 96. 

¢ Perhaps Jevons, by a natural reaction, emphasized too much the desirability 
of studying human wants before we go on to study the activities by which these 
wants are satisfied. For our wants are largely created or modified by our activi- 
ties; and consequently it would be scarcely possible to study Consumption with- 
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this subject among the earlier economists is due, I believe, to 
the same confusion of means with end to which I have 
already frequently referred. The accumulation of wealth 
came to be regarded as an end, and it was almost entirely 
forgotten that wealth is valuable only in order that it may be 
consumed. The older economists were so much occupied 
with the refutation of the “spendthrift fallacy” that they seem 
to have almost forgotten that there is also an ascetic fallacy. 
The ideal which they seemed to suggest is, that every one 
should accumulate capital as rapidly as possible and consume 
as little as possible. I observe that several writers have re- 
cently been led to attack the old economic doctrine on this 
point; * and certainly it seems to be very one-sided. They 
did little more than show that consumption is not to be re- 
garded as a good in itself. They did not supply any princi- 
ples for discriminating between that kind of consumption 
which is good and that which is evil. Of course there have 
been moralists who have taught that all consumption is of the 
nature of an inevitable evil, and that the happiness of life is 
to be attained by, as far as possible, getting rid of our wants 
and “ making our claims a zero.” Even Adam Smith seems 
to have thought that the poor were to a great extent com- 
pensated for their lack of comforts by the fewness of their 
wants. But this is true only in so far as the wants of the 
rich are artificial and foolish. To suppose that it is, as a gen- 
eral rule, desirable that our wants should be few is to fall into 
a common fallacy,—the fallacy of supposing, because a posi- 





out reference to Production. See Marshall's “ Principles of Economics,” Vol. I., 
pp. 147-8. Jevons’s exaggeration on this point may be compared with his some- 
what one-sided opposition of the doctrine that Values are determined by Utilities 
to the older theory, that they are determined by Cost of Production. But in both 
cases Jevons seems to have been fundamentally right. 

* See especially Mummery and Hobson's “* Physiology of Industry” and Rob- 
ertson’s “ Fallacy of Saving.” Attention had, however, been previously di- 
rected to this aspect of the subject by Malthus, Dr. Chalmers, Mr. R. S. Moffat 
(“The Economy of Consumption’’), and others. Among recent writings on the 
importance of the study of Consumption, special reference may be made to a 
pamphlet by Mr. William Smart on “The Effects of Consumption of Wealth 
on Distribution’ (published by the American Academy of Political and Social 
Science). 
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tive state is partly evil, that a negative state would be all 
good. It was this fallacy, I believe, which lent its chief inter- 
est to the idea of the “noble savage.” It was the same that 
lay at the root of Wordsworth’s praise of childhood, and of 
the Buddhist conception of Nirvana. When any condition of 
life is empty of evil, we easily imagine it to be full of good. 
But this is a serious error. On the whole, it seems clear that 
so far from the absence of wants being a compensation for 
a condition of poverty, Lassalle was rather right in insisting 
that the “accursed absence of wants” (verdammte Bediirf- 
nisslosigkeit) is an aggravation of the evil condition of the 
poor. To have wants is to have hopes, and to have hopes 
is to be in the way of progress. It is true that some of the 
most characteristic movements of recent times—those led, for 
instance, by the great prophetic teachers, Carlyle, Emerson, 
Ruskin, Thoreau, and Walt Whitman—involve as one essen- 
tial element a simplification of our modes of life, and an effort 
to get back to more natural conditions; and I am very far 
from wishing to throw any doubt on the wisdom of such en- 
deavors. But if these efforts would involve a restriction of 
our wants in some respects, they would imply an extension 
of them in others. What is desired is not to suppress wants, 
but to direct them wisely. 

Now even when the importance of consumption is fully 
recognized, there is a danger that it may be treated from an 
inadequate point of view. Recent ethics has advanced from 
Utilitarianism to the theory of development; but economics 
shows a certain tendency to remain at the older stand-point ; 
partly, I suppose, because the Utilitarian view furnishes a 
simpler basis for calculation. Now the prevalence of Utili- 
tarianism has, I think, led to an unsatisfactory method of 
treating the problem of consumption. Utilitarianism regards 
the feeling of pleasure which accompanies the satisfaction of 
our wants as a supreme end in itself; and consequently con- 
siders the satisfaction of all sorts of wants as equally desirable 
in so far as they are productive of equal pleasure. Of course, 
even from the Utilitarian point of view, some satisfactions are 


more transient than others, some are less universally distrib- 
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uted, and some tend more than others to bring disagreeable 
accompaniments and consequences in their train. But so long 
as this is all that is to be said, it is apt to appear that all this 
may very well be left to the calculation of each individual for 
himself; and thus the full importance of the study of con- 
sumption does not appear. Each one is on the whole the 
best judge of his own pleasures; and if each one looks after 
his own, the pleasures of the aggregate will be fairly well 
secured. The idea of development has helped us to escape 
from this point of view. It has enabled us to see that it is 
not merely the pleasure of the aggregate that is to be aimed 
at, but the satisfaction of those wants whose gratification helps 
life forward. From this point of view, the study of consump- 
tion becomes of much greater importance. It is, I think, only 
another way of putting the same thing to say that the idea 
of development suggests a new way of looking at the theory 
of values. Nearly all the recent speculations on this subject, 
interesting and important as they are, are, in my judgment, to 
some extent vitiated by the fact that they have regard only 
to subjective and not to objective values.* Of course this is 
right so long as we are concerned only with exchange values, 
since these are influenced simply by subjective preferences. 
But when we are considering the intrinsic values of goods, 
their worth with reference to human well-being, it is impor- 
tant to remember that objective value is not necessarily iden- 
tical with subjective. The two would no doubt be ultimately 
identical if the Utilitarian philosophy were correct; for 
then the objective value of goods would mean simply their 
pleasure-giving power; and this would be decided by the 
preferences of individuals,—though even then, of course, there 
would be a distinction between the preferences of individuals 
at a given time and the ultimate pleasure received. There 





* The Austrian writers discuss objective as well as subjective values. But they 
use the term “objective” in a different sense from that in which it is used above. 

t But, of course, even subjective preferences are in the long run affected by the 
intrinsic nature of the objects desired, and by the results which the attainment 
of these oljects entails. Human obstinacy cannot go on forever “kicking 
against the pricks,” 
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might be a miscalculation even with regard to pleasure. But 
if the development theory of ethics is correct, the distinction 
is still more important; for then objective value has no direct 
reference to pleasure at all, but to the power of different kinds 
of objects to promote self-realization. 

It is chiefly in connection with this side of economic study 
that the work of Mr. Ruskin seems to me to have importance. 
He rightly claims for himself * that he has the advantage over 
most economists in having a knowledge of art, and thus 
being able to appreciate one of the supreme ends of life to 
which economic goods are merely means. The student of 
ethics might claim a similar advantage. I admit, of course, 
that the attempt to work out the conception of intrinsic value 
with any detail would involve us in serious difficulties. But 
political economy is a serious science, and must not neglect 
a question merely because it is difficult. If, indeed, any one 
cares to maintain that the treatment of this question belongs 
rather to economic philosophy f than to economic science, and 
that it is desirable to keep these two studies separate, I 
should not care to dispute this. But the student of economic 
science must at least remember that his subject is incomplete 
unless the problem of intrinsic values is dealt with by some 
one. It is chiefly the entire ignoring of such problems that 
has brought economic science into disrepute. 

In dealing with the problem of consumption from an ethical 
point of view, it seems clear that there would be two main 
considerations that would have weight,—(1) the importance 
of the wants which are satisfied in the act of consumption; 
(2) the effect of the supply of the means of satisfying these 
wants upon the life of the producer. With regard to the first 
of these, it is evident that a complete discussion of it would 





* Preface to “ Munera Pulveris.’”? Mr. Ruskin’s treatment of the subject, how- 
ever, seems to me to be vitiated by his theory of “intrinsic value.” On this 
subject I have said all that appears to me necessary in my “ Introduction to Social 
Philosophy,” p. 303, #ofe. See also Smart's “Introduction to the Theory of 
Value,” p. 4. 

t Or to what Mr. Keynes calls the ethics of political economy, “Scope and 
Method of Political Economy,” p. 36. 
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require a full answer to the question, What are our higher 
wants, and what are our lower ones? Ina general way we 
might answer this by saying that our higher wants are those 
objects that we require for the satisfaction of the permanent 
self as distinguished from perishable desires ; for the satisfac- 
tion of the social self, as distinguished from the merely indi- 
vidual self; and for the satisfaction of the rational self, as 
distinguished from the self that has not yet arrived at the 
clearness of reason,—in general, those objects that contribute 
to raise the guaiity of our lives, and not merely to add to the 
quantity of our enjoyments. But any attempt to work this 
out in greater detail would carry us too far afield. Similarly, 
with regard to the second point, the effect on the life of the 
producer, this would involve a discussion of the chief ends to 
be aimed at. Some of these, such as health, leisure, and the 
like, would be obvious enough. Others, such as the develop- 
ment of artistic tastes and the like, would require fuller dis- 
cussion. The important thing, however, in my judgment, is 
merely to recognize the need of such an investigation. Once 
the need is fully recognized, the working of it out in detail 
will very soon follow. 

(4) This leads us naturally to our concluding point,—the 
practical application of economic doctrine. Political economy, 
as Professor Sidgwick has made clear to us, is an art as well 
as a science; and it is chiefly in its aspect as an art that 
it comes in contact with ethics.* The theoretical side of 
economics must always be largely occupied with the consider- 
ation of facts and tendencies. The practical side goes beyond 
this. Having ascertained the facts of economic life, present 
and past, and having ascertained the direction in which various 
tendencies are leading us, we have still to ask, Where do we 
wish to go? To what extent are we to accept the given facts? 





* Cf. Keynes's “Scope and Method of Political Economy,’’ pp. 58-9. It 
seems to be a mistake, however, to suppose that it is only in its aspect as an art 
that political economy is affected by ethics. The question as to the relative im- 
portance of different parts of the theoretical study depends on ethical consider- 
ations. Moreover, in actual study, it is almost impossible to keep the art and the 


science entirely separate. 
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To what extent are we to try to change them? To what ex- 
tent are we to allow ourselves to be borne along by the stream 
of tendencies that is operating upon us? To what extent are 
we to try to develop other tendencies that will check or de- 
stroy those that are already in operation? It is here chiefly 
that the full importance of the discussion of consumption and 
distribution comes out. In considering what we ought to 
aim at, we must be guided, on the one hand, by our view of 
the values of different goods, and, on the other hand, by our 
conception of economic justice. The former may be regarded 
as partly a theoretical inquiry; and as such we have already 
referred to it. The latter has direct reference to our practical 
conduct. 

Now the inquiry into the nature of economic justice is, of 
course, an ethical inquiry. Our view of economic justice will 
depend on our view of men’s ethical relations to one another. 
It will depend largely on the general view which we take of 
a human society,—whether we regard it as a mere aggregate 
of individuals or as an organic whole. Here again an im- 
portant difference will be observed between the Utilitarian 
philosophy and the philosophy of development. The Utili- 
tarian philosophy, which was the prevalent creed of the last 
generation, represented society as simply an aggregate of 
individuals ;* and the supreme good of society was simply 
the aggregate of their pleasures. The philosophy of develop- 
ment, on the other hand, has familiarized us with the idea 
that society is to be regarded as an organic whole, This has 
an important influence on our conception of justice. So long 
as society is regarded as a mere aggregate, it is difficult to 
recognize any common good. Either the individual is re- 
garded as an independent unit, possessing private property 
of his own, over which he has exclusive control; or, if any 
corporate good is acknowledged, it is merely a collective 
good. We have either what Professor Foxwell calls a “soul- 
less individualism,” or an abstract humanitarianism, in which 





* It was one of the many inconsistencies of J. S. Mill that he tried to adopt 
an organic view of society and yet retain hedonism. 
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all particular human bonds are overlooked. The unity of 
the nation, for instance, as List complained, is neglected. So 
also is the unity of the family, which has been emphasized by 
Le Play. While such views are dominant, the conceptions of 
justice which prevail are those that may be roughly described 
as the individualistic and the socialistic.—the one emphasizing 
freedom, the other equality. During the early half of this 
century, the former had a most baleful preponderance, and 
there seems now to be some danger that there may be a 
swing to the opposite extreme. The organic view of society 
seems to me to carry us beyond any such ideals of society. 
Within an organic system any absolute freedom of the parts is 
neither possible nor desirable; neither is any absolute equality 
of the members. The conception of justice which is applica- 
ble to such a society is rather that of a reciprocity of services. 
Every member in such a society must be regarded as at once 
means and end. To treat any one as mere means would be 
to treat him as a merely economic good, or mere thing. As 
a person he must be treated as an absolute end. But since 
every one is thus to be regarded as end, it follows that no 
one can be regarded merely as end. If any one were the abso- 
lute end, all others would be reduced to mere means. Each 
one must, consequently, be regarded as reciprocally means 
and end; and it is chiefly by the application of this idea of 
reciprocity that we must judge of the justice or injustice of 
social systems. Whenever we find that in any social system 
certain individuals are treated merely as means or merely as 
ends, then we may say at once that there is injustice. It has 
often been found convenient in economic discussions to take 
up certain terms that are current in a somewhat looser sense 
in ordinary discourse, and to apply them to a more special 
purpose; and I believe it may be well to follow this method 
at the present point. There are two words that are very 
often used to describe the evils that are specially to be feared 
under individualistic and socialistic régimes respectively,— 
viz., the words exploitation and pauperization. I propose to 
use these terms to express violations of the principle of reci- 
procity. We may say that a man is exploited when he is used 
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as a mere means, and pauperized when he is treated as a mere 
end. This use of these terms involves, of course, a consid- 
erable extension of their ordinary meaning. From this point 
of view, it is not merely the imperfectly-trained and imper- 
fectly-organized wage-receivers who are in danger of exploita- 
tion, but also the over-pressed business-man whom the strug- 
gle for existence hinders from self-development, and in 
general every one who is made to feel, in Emerson’s phrase, 
that “things are in the saddle, and ride mankind.” And 
what we must aim at here is, as Saint-Simon put it, to get rid 
of the exploitation of men by combining to exploit nature. 
For nature may be used as a mere means of social advance- 
ment, but not man. Similarly, from this point of view, it is 
not merely the recipients of out-door relief who are in danger 
of being pauperized, but every one for whom a life of enjoy- 
ment and independence is made possible without social ser- 
vice. Of course, I am far from meaning to imply that under 
any conceivable social system either of these evils could be 
entirely abolished. There will always, I imagine, be some 
who have to sacrifice a certain degree of self-development 
for the sake of the general good, and there will always 
be some who receive benefits from society out of all propor- 
tion to the services which they render. All that we can 
reasonably aim at is some not intolerable approximation to 
that reciprocity of services to which I have been referring. 
How this is to be affected, it is not my present business to 
consider. I only call attention to the two great economic 
imperatives—“ Thou shalt not exploit” and “ Thou shalt not 
pauperize”—as indicating two of the most important points 
at which economic science is touched by ethics. 

In order to prevent misconception, however, I may add a 
few words in illustration of the view which I wish to inculcate 
on this point. I suppose to the majority of us in recent times 
the way in which the doctrine of the reciprocity of services, 
to which I have been referring, has been most forcibly brought 
home, has -been by the teachings of Carlyle and Ruskin. 
These writers have emphasized the evils of a competitive sys- 
tem, in which the mere mechanical nexus of cash-payment 
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prevails,* and have pointed us back for example to those 
earlier methods of service in which there was a definite recog- 
nition of reciprocal obligations. Now perhaps what I mean by 
reciprocity of services will be made clearer when I say that 
this view of Carlyle and Ruskin does not seem to me to be 
entirely correct. I am afraid that under the older system the 
reciprocity tended to be “all on one side.” The hiring of a 
man’s services for life—which Carlyle regarded as the ideal 
method—inevitably means, even under the most favorable 
conditions, that the person who is hired sinks into little more 
than a mere means. He gives himself over, body and soul, 
to the control of another; and, however generous that other 
may be, he cannot alter the nature of the relationship, so as 
to turn it into one of genuine reciprocity. The result of this 
whole system is to lead, in the case of kings, to a view like 
that of Louis XIV..—“ The state, I am the state,”—or, in 
the case of subordinate masters, to a similar view,—‘“ The 
household, I am the household.” The nexus of cash-pay- 
ment is an advance upon this, in so far as it substitutes a 
definite obligation on each side for an absolute surrender on 
the one hand and an indefinite nodlesse oblige on the other. 
For this reason, while I think it important that moral relations 
should be in every possible way fostered between those who 
are brought into industrial connection with one another, I do 
not think it at all desirable that we should return toa reliance 
on these. Liberty may require eternal vigilance; but I be- 
lieve it is worth the price. When I speak of reciprocity of 
services, then, I do not mean to advise a return to those forms 
of industrial and social life that are extolled by Carlyle and 
Ruskin. What I mean is rather this. The cash nexus is an 
advance in so far as it frees men from arbitrary relations and 
establishes definite obligations; but it is unsatisfactory in so 
far as it leads us to treat men merely as means and not as the 
absolute end. When the master is only a pay-master and the 
servant is only a hireling, doth are exploited. Neither is 
treated as a human being, but only as an instrument for the 





* See especially Carlyle’s “* Past and Present,’’ Book III., chap. x. 
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advantage of another. But the remedy for this, I think, is 
not to abolish the cash mexus, but to establish higher and 
better mexuses along with it. We must recognize—even 
Carlyle, in his soberer moments recognized—that the nexus 
of absolute masterdom and slavery is no longer possible, and 
that other small meruses have gone along with it. The 
nexuses of modern times must be of a larger nature,—co- 
operative societies, religious associations, unions and combi- 
nations for mutual help. Such associations must make it 
their aim to secure that the contract of cash-payment is formed 
on an equitable basis, and that it is honestly carried out; but 
in addition to this they must endeavor to secure that the parties 
to the contract shall be treated as men,—+.¢., as ends in them- 
selves,—and not merely as instruments. Economic conditions 
are made for man, not man for economic conditions; and 
wherever the conditions of industrial life are found to inter- 
fere with the development of men as men, attempts must be 
made to readjust them. This is the aim, for instance, of such 
schemes as that of Mr. Herbert Mills or of General Booth. 
These men perceive that, under the present social conditions, 
under the system of the cash mexus, there are many who 
are continually falling out of connection; and they are con- 
vinced that those who thus lose their mexus do not thereby 
cease to be human. They still remain ends in themselves, and 
cannot be cast aside like rusty instruments or machines that 
have been superseded. I do not wish here to pronounce any 
judgment on these schemes. They may be wise or foolish: 
to a large extent I believe this can be decided only by trial. 
But they are an indication of the perennial conviction in men’s 
minds that “a man’s a man for a’ that;” and that under no 
conditions is he to be treated only as means. 

This illustration ought, I think, to make clear what I mean 
by saying that every one is to be treated both as means and as 
end. I must admit that the application of this principle is not 
easy. It is not obvious at a glance under what conditions a man 
is being treated too exclusively as means or as end ; nor can 
it be made at once apparent by the accumulation of statistics 
or by the application of the integral calculus. But I am not 
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sure that it is altogether to be regretted that in such matters 
it should be necessary for us to exercise our reason as well as 
our understanding, our faculty as human beings as well as our 
faculty as calculating machines. I admit also that the prin- 
ciple to which I refer is not so clear and obvious as the idea 
of abstract liberty or abstract equality. It includes these 
ideas, in as far as either slavery or extreme inequality of con- 
ditions reduces some to the condition of mere means to the 
advancement of others; but when we look at the matter from 
this point of view, the test of mere liberty or mere equality 
cannot be immediately applied. We need not, therefore, 
greatly wonder or greatly complain that the early economists, 
as well as the early writers on politics and the early socialists, 
preferred to deal with more abstract principles. It is easier 
to speak about the greatest happiness of the greatest number 
or the natural right of freedom; it is easier to say, From 
every one according to his talents and to every talent accord- 
ing to its works; it is easier to draw curves of demand and 
supply, and discuss the incidence of taxation than it is to 
view society as an organic whole, and endeavor to secure 
that every member of it shall be fairly treated. Abstract 
thought is easy; concrete thought is hard. But it cannot be 
doubted that the time has now come to think concretely 
on these matters. The abstractions of our predecessors have 
their value: they have made possible a more perfect survey 
of the whole. But it would be fatal to content ourselves any 
longer with their partial views. We must endeavor, as far 
as possible, “to see life steadily and see it whole.” 

In concluding these rough notes, I must apologize for their 
inadequacy. But, indeed, however well such a treatment as 
this might have been done, I suspect it would necessarily 
leave us with a certain feeling of dissatisfaction. Economic 
questions have a direct and pressing practical interest; and 
those who are keenly conscious of the immediate need of 
economic progress and reform are apt to be a little impatient 
of any general statements that cannot be directly applied. 
With this impatience I have a considerable degree of sympa- 
thy. I confess, however, that I am optimistic enough to think 
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that discussions of this sort are not without utility. The 
social evils under which we suffer are, I believe, due to a very 
large extent to an inadequate sense of the greatness and com- 
prehensiveness of the social problem. So soon as people 
generally are aroused to a full consciousness of this, I have a 
great faith in the capacity of the human intellect to deal with 
the problem in a satisfactory way. It will require the coop- 
eration of many hands. It will require detailed studies of the 
bearing of economic questions on all sides of social and in- 
dustrial life. And these problems will require to be worked 
out with the same strenuous application, and the same scien- 
tific impartiality, as that which has already been devoted to 
the narrower questions of production and exchange. It 
seems to me that there are abundant signs that a conscious- 
ness of the need of such study hasalready been awakened,* and 
that there are many who are both able and willing to devote 
themselves to it. To the good effects of such study I look 
forward w th the most confident hope. We have never been 
altogether without our prophets and moral enthusiasts; and 
certainly we have never been without our men of the world 
who understood the state of the market. If our prophets 
will become men of the world, perhaps the men of the world 
also may become prophets. I have a strong conviction that 
human nature at bottom leans to virtue’s side, when it is 
rightly approached. Want of clearness with regard to the 
objects at which we ought ultimately to aim, and with regard 
to the way in which ethical principles are to be applied in the 
concrete affairs of life, is largely responsible for the short- 
comings of our modern civilization. The immediate claims 
of men’s selfish interests have always a certain clearness and 
definiteness; and unless there is something equally clear to 
oppos¢ to them they are sure to be victorious. It has been 
too much the way of economists to give additional clearness 
to self-interest, and to leave the larger interests as obscure as 





* Evidenced by the popularity of the opinions of Carlyle and Ruskin, by the 
increasing influence of the Historical School, by the attention to the work of 
Le Play, by the awakening both of the English and Roman Catholic Churches 
to the consciousness of social problems, and in many other ways. 
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before. To remedy this must be the work of those prophetic 
men of the world to whom I have referred. There seems to 
me to be abundant evidence that their work has begun. I do 
not by any means think that their task will be a light one. 
But it can be done, and I believe it must be done. So far as I 
can see, there is nothing of equal importance to be done in 
the present generation. In the mean time, it is perhaps worth 
while to remind ourselves from time to time, as I have been 
endeavoring to do in this paper, of the nature of the prob- 
lems to which the study of these prophetic men of the world 
is to be devoted. 


J. S. Mackenzie. 
Owens COLLEGE, MANCHESTER. 





SELF-DEVELOPMENT AND SELF-SURRENDER. ; 


Ir is my purpose in the following pages to discuss self- 
development as an end of conduct, and self-surrender as a 
necessary means to the realization of that end. Two ques- 
tions will, therefore, be raised, and some attempt made to 
suggest the answers to them. (1) How far and in what sense 
is self-development a part of the moral end, if, indeed, it be 
such part at all? (2) How far and in what sense, if any, is 
self-surrender a factor in the process of development, so that 
he who would become himself as all that he might be must 
first be able to deny himself as merely that which he is? 

The second question is at once the more interesting, the 
more important, and the more stimulating, because of the 
greater obscurity of the paths by which it leads. That 
growth is to some extent self-abnegation is indeed evident. 
We need only remember how necessary it is to control one 
strong emotion or sink temporarily one opinion in order that 
another, equally though not so emphatically our own, may 
have a chance of life. Persons who cannot do this continue 
in their narrow-mindedness, and their development stagnates. 
Such patent observations as these suggest, though but dimly, 
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a wide-reaching principle of development into the ramifications 
of which it will be our business presently to inquire. 
But first consider briefly the ulterior question. 







1. THE ETHICAL CHARACTER OF SELF-DEVELOPMENT AS AN END. 





This is a question that may very properly be raised, for 
although not only self-development, but self in every form, 
is a very real and efficient end for all of us, it by no means 
follows that it is a moral end in the sense of being an object 
of duty. The idea of duty to self has never seemed to be a 
very stable one. Most plain men probably believe on the 
whole that no such duty exists, or at most discover the idea 
of it only when they want to defend themselves from some 
unwelcome external claim. 

The plain man’s idea of duty is, in fact, that it consists in 
those acts which are due from him to others—to his world; 
while from the overstrain of too much duty he instinctively 
protects himself by his natural sane egoism. The more 
reflective man’s moral earnestness shows itself by requiring 
that a place shall be found for this necessary sane egoism, 
or instinct of self-preservation, in the general scheme of 
moral order. But if any man’s wife, mother, or doctor wants 
him to do or abstain from doing something as a duty he owes 
to himself, it will be necessary to prove to him that he owes 
it to his world as proper care of himself for its service. It 
is generally easy enough—often too easy—to prove this. No 
forced idea of duty /o self is needed to show that a man not 
only may but ought to take care of himself and improve 
himself, by wholesome amusement as well as in other ways 
more directly conducive to his spiritual and physical benefit. 
The duty he owes to the world through self as the world’s 
servant is only too fatally evident, and earnestness’ of con- 
science and fairness of mind are needed to save most of us 
from overestimating it; though the danger of underestima- 
tion is to some temperaments a very real one. 

We find, then, instead of that idea of duty to self in which 
good people have sometimes tried to believe, the idea that it 
is a duty to be and to keep one’s self in the highest possible 
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state of efficiency. Now, this is the idea of self-development 
and self-preservation as a duty,—a duty which we owe not 
to ourselves, but to that world the service of which is the 
definition of duty. 

Thus, my health, my happiness, my development, and all 
that makes for my efficiency, may become a considerable part 
of my duty as well as an important object of my natural 
desire. The clear perception of this truth tends to the puri- 
fication of the natural desires through their identification with 
the moral end. This leads to the habitual application of the 
ethical standard to our scheme of personal joys; wholesome 
improving pleasures of all kinds become weighted with a 
sense of good,—of actual right-doing,—the absence of which 
from pleasures of the opposite kind makes itself conspicuous 
to feeling. All the pleasures that are vulgar, degrading, dis- 
sipating, wasteful of energy or perverting it,—these are known 
as light-weights and cannot hold the scale. It is not, indeed, 
that we choose our ways of pleasure, under ordinary circum- 
stances, with deliberate intent to combine improvement and 
enjoyment. We do things every day, not because they are 
good for us, or good for others, but because we like them. 
But the earnest-minded are distinguished from the frivolous 
by liking rather those personal good things which have per- 
manent value for body or soul. And the frivolous mind 
under good guidance trains itself to this higher plane of 
liking by deliberate intent to improve its talents and tastes. 

A side-issue suggests itself at this point. Must a good 
man be always doing something which more or less remotely 
can be shown to be his duty? Supposing it agreed that self 
is not an object of duty, except as the maintenance and im- 
provement of self is due to society, then duty falls into two 
parts,—(1) the service of others, (2) the maintenance and im- 
provement of self. Is there any part of legitimate conduct— 
legitimate from the highest and most exigeant point of view— 
lying outside this double circle of duty? In other words, may 
the good man take a holiday from being positively good and 
enjoy himself simply, though he neither needs nor sees any 
prospect of needing recreation. May I spend August in 
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Switzerland, although I am perfectly well, or give myself up 
to skating in the Christmas holidays, not because I require 
fresh air and exercise, but because there is ice, it being assumed, 
however, that there is no positive duty in the way ? 

To ask these questions is to ask whether in a proper ethical 
scheme of conduct there is to be any room for play, distin- 
guishing play from recreation as having no permanent end 
in view, the only end being the enjoyment of the player. 

Now, it must be admitted that many earnest people are 
growing to doubt not only the morality, but even the pos- 
sibility, of pure play. Hence their resort to games that have 
a sham object when they require recreation. Having lost 
touch of the pure pleasures of exercise, they make some 
pretence of being in earnest about doing or catching some- 
thing. There is surely a lesson to be learned here, and the 
lesson is all in favor of preserving our instincts of play. Rec- 
reation is needed—is part of duty. Those who preserve their 
simple playfulness—their joy in wholesome pleasures for the 
pleasures’ sake—can get recreation easily and with the greatest 
economy, both of money and time. The elaborate apparatus 
of sham objects is not required by them. Therefore it is 
economical in more ways than one that human nature should 
preserve in due measure its playfulness. But this cannot be 
preserved without an allowance of pure play to all of us. 
Therefore we may play sometimes. The moral law permits 
play, because play is part of the scheme by which, in the long 
run, human energy is maximized. Nor can we allow it to 
count for nothing that happiness is increased when merriment 
is abundant. As to the amount of play that shall be allowed, 
common sense must decide this in each case by the appli- 
cation of the good common rule, that a man should have a 
holiday when he has fairly earned it, and not otherwise. 

Nevertheless, there will generally be at the bottom of the 
good man’s mind a constant, though unobtrusive, idea that 
the play which he allows himself is, in all its many forms, a 
part of his scheme of self-preservation and self-improvement, 
and that these are part of the service which he owes to hu- 
manity. The need that he should perform that service becomes 
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the more evident when we reflect that, while the development 
of human faculty is certainly an end to be attained, each 
person must always be the main agent in securing his own 
development, and even in preserving his own health. Other 
persons can help, but less than they are apt to imagine. Each 
man works out his own salvation, whether of bodily vigor, or 
inteliectual ability, or moral character. It is one particular 
piece of service that he has to perform. As regards its im- 
portance relative to that other part of service which is aimed 
directly at the good of others, questions arise which are by 
no means quite easy to settle. Is it better to be doing benefi- 
cent work in the world regardless of possible deteriorating 
effects in self, or better to be so acting under all circumstances 
as to produce the best results in the cultivation of one’s own 
character? A very old theoretic controversy rages round this 
point, but here it is not theoretic but practical ethics that 
concerns us. Which is for each individual the more right 
course of these two,—should he aim at perfection of character 
by uprightness in his own walk, or should he aim at the 
greatest possible beneficence of conduct ? 

Let us first remark that whatever the aaswer which reason 
gives, different persons will always respond to this question 
differently, according to their differences of disposition. The 
mind of objective bent is impatient with the subjectivity—the 
implied self-consciousness—of the one standard: being drawn 
instinctively to the interest of conduct and its effects, it is 
to all intents and purposes oblivious of its own character. 
The subjective mind, on the other hand, is so keenly alive to 
differences of tone and level in itself that the idea of placing 
beneficence of result before elevation of motive shocks and 
puzzles it. The two belong to different ethical types, and 
each has its own proper method of moral growth and moral 
service. The first does righteously by acting rightly, the 
second acts rightly by doing righteously. Each obeys a law 
of its own nature which the other should respect, and each is 
liable to error by inattention to the reasonable considerations 
which are instinct in the very nature of the other. Each, 
therefore, needs to listen to the axswer which reason gives. 
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Reason says, first of all, that “ both is best,” that no action 
is perfect which is not the most beneficent possible under the 
circumstances, and also the most productive of inner gain of 
righteousness. This assumes, of course, that the two stand- 
ards are so much in harmony that when most completely 
fulfilled they are both fulfilled, and this is implied in the more 
generally accepted common-sense view that man’s character 
is adapted to his duty in general—that the most beneficent 
kind of character is the best. So beneficence cannot be 
maximized in the long run unless righteousness is also, and 
vice versa. And the best. is best by both tests, as has been said. 

But this does not carry us very far. The perfect action 
does not puzzle us, but we are puzzled when the outer and 
inner spheres of duty seem to diverge and conflict. What 
does reason say to our two disputants here? It seems plain 
enough that she agrees with both. She says to the one, “ Cer- 
tainly, it is of the beneficence of the act you should think first, 
because duty is service and service is beneficence; only be 
careful to know what beneficence is, which is not so easy.” 
And to the other she says, “ You also are right ; the beneficent 
act, however wisely chosen, is not good, if you allow your- 
self to be made morally the worse by doing it. Your care 
not to be made worse will save you from many a hasty error 
in the choice of sham beneficences, which are evils in dis- 
guise; but its value does not end here. Through all the 
difficult course of conduct, the claims of character must be 
upheld, else by the loss of character there will be less benefi- 
cence, less duty-doing, less service in the end.” 

How, then, can the claims of character be sacrificed to those 
of conduct, when the occasion that demands this sacrifice 
occurs, and yet character be saved? All depends on the 
spirit in which the concession is made. This should be a 
spirit of conscious sacrifice and loss, with a real pang of 
remorse underlying the conviction of a right choice made. 
The generous man may be called on to close his hand, the 
merciful man to harden his heart, and even the truthful man 
to draw a veil over truth; and evil consequences to character 


will result, if these things are done in a spirit of gay self- 
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satisfaction. It is in the pain and trouble of them that sal- 
vation lies. Sister Simplice, in “Les Misérables,” tells a lie 
to save Jean Valjean from his relentless pursuers. It would 
generally be wrong to do as she did, but in this case it was 
right, and the good sister had the moral genius to see this. 
She is herself known as the nun who had never lied, and her 
word is taken. But we can imagine the horror of that lie 
to a soul so much bent on preserving its truthfulness. She 
has done right and knows it; but she does it on her knees 
at prayer: perhaps she prayed always afterwards that she 
might be forgiven. It is a sacrifice.—probably the most dif- 
ficult she has made in her life, though she makes it without 
hesitation. To such a pure, unsullied soul the telling of a lie 
is like the amputation of a limb, like parting with a precious 
part of its own nature. The good sister’s excellent sense of 
right doing could not restore the perfect truthfulness she had 
lost: a lie had been impossible to her, and now it was accom- 
plished. It is true she had gained something in her loss: 
she had discovered in herself and brought out a higher power 
of self-sacrifice than she had ever known before,—a keener 
insight into right. But this gain was itself dependent on her 
sense of loss, or the spirit which made her conscious of the 
stain on her white robe incurred by the act of just pro- 
tection required of her. 

The whole matter seems to stand somewhat thus: good 
conduct must be righteous as well as right; but when objec- 
tive and subjective claims conflict, the former, other things 
being equal, take the lead. The moral agent, however, in 
making his choice, takes careful heed to his threatened moral 
loss; he does not suffer it lightly, but realizes it with pain; 
he is conscious of it as inevitable loss, a loss causing at once 
condemnation and approval by conscience. The working of 
this spirit within him, if it be earnest and deep enough, 
checks the loss and involves a gain, a growth of character, 
a deepening of moral motive, a widening of moral insight. 
He comes out of the conflict scarred, indeed, and saddened, 
but wiser and better on the whole. Thus the right conduct 
that conflicts with righteous character may, but only by bring- 
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ing us through the furnace of affliction, tend to elevate and 
strengthen character on the whole. Then, and then only, can 
it be called good. 

And now, having sufficiently considered both the claim of 
self-development to be regarded as a duty and the nature of 
that duty, let us turn to the second part of our subject. 


II. SELF-SURRENDER AS A MEANS TO SELF-DEVELOPMENT. 


We ought to cultivate ourselves. It does not, however, 
follow that, although the absence of moral deterioration 
should be a condition of all our activity, self-culture itself 
should form any large part of our conscious aim. The direct 
attempt to make it such is apt to end, partially at least, in 
failure. The spectator may watch the skilled mechanic at 
work in amazed admiration of his manual skill; but he ac- 
quired that skill by concentration of his mind on the thing 
to be done rather than on the skill. Another may admire 
the intellectual power of the accomplished student, but the 
student has certainly been thinking of the knowledge he 
desires rather than of the self-culture he attains. And this 
principle of objectivity in development is no less, rather per- 
haps more, true of moral than of intellectual and manual 
skill. We become better mainly, though not wholly, by 
seeking to do the right deed, and we should fail certainly if 
we were to aim at our own betterness only. Self-surrender in 
this sense of absorption in the object chosen is not a rival 
principle of life co-ordinate with self-development. When 
carried out effectively and systematically it is development. 

The athlete furnishes the most marked apparent exception 
to this law of subjective development by attention to objective 
ends. So far as he has a permanent end in view, that end 
is the acquisition of bodily skill. This is inevitable, because 
the effect of such deeds as his is in itself transitory except 
for the gain of skill. But, as a rule, the athlete while at 
work does not think of this permanent end, but of the im- 
mediate effect only, the pleasure of exercise or the satisfac- 
tion of the hard deed done, and is as indifferent at the time 
to the improvement of his faculties as the artist absorbed in 
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his picture or the student poring over his books. So even 
the athlete is not a real exception. 

These examples will suffice to illustrate the principle that 
in general the man develops his faculties by attention to the 
natural ends of their activity, rather than by attention to them. 
He develops himself by forgetting himself, by giving himself 
up to something not himself. And yet, it may be said, he 
will go wrong—he will indeed fail to secure the ends he pro- 
poses—if he forgets himself too much, if he forgets himself in 
the sense of omitting to secure the end as a real expression 
of his own activity. This danger is most evident in the pur- 
suit of knowledge. The impatient, unconscientious student 
contents himself with the acquisition or apparent acquisition 
of somebody else’s knowledge, which, not having thought 
through for himself, he uses as confidently as if he had really 
convinced himself of its truth. The conscientious student, 
on the other hand, while he makes himself acquainted also 
with the thoughts of others, re-thinks all matter of knowledge 
for himself. Thus he produces for himself and expresses to 
others genuine fresh knowledge recast in the moulds of his 
own mind. He is sincere, therefore he is original; for this 
recasting of thought, and the issue of all thought in forms of 
expression fresh from the personal mint, is the marked char- 
acteristic of the original man. ‘“ The merit of originality,” 
says Carlyle, “is not novelty, it is sincerity.” 

It is easy, however, to see that the motive here is not desire 
for the best intellectual development, but rather earnestness 
in the desire to make knowledge truly one’s own. Neverthe- 
less, it is only thus that the pursuit of knowledge secures true 
intellectual development. And at this point it is well to note 
the analogy between such ends as knowledge and personal 
righteousness of motive, since both refer to mental objects 
which are yet distinguished from the efficiency of the activities 
which they employ. Thus the expression of moral character, 
as well as of intellectual knowledge, may have the stamp of 
originality which marks the activity of a mind that expresses 
itself, rather than some other, in conduct and in speech. 

Originality in this sense is an evident essential of sound 
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development, and objectivity of motive is implied even in it. 
Let us now turn to that opposite and supplementary essential 
of docility, or the power of genuine self-surrender, about which 
so much has been implied and so little said as yet. Concen- 
tration on objects not one’s self is one form of self-surrender, 
and is involved in all personal progress; but by itself it is not 
enough to secure that the progress shall be on all sides, bring- 
ing to light the hidden germs of character as well as making 
more conspicuous those that are well marked. We are each 
prone to choose as objects of our labor those subjects of 
knowledge and purposes of conduct which most attract us in 
our natural unregenerate state, and which therefore draw out 
most in us those qualities in which we are already strong. 
Thus we are apt to become only that which we were in any 
case pretty sure to become; we emphasize, but we do not 
develop ourselves. Hence the importance of motives under 
which, for the sake of something or some one else, we under- 
take work which does not in itself attract us much. Under 
such motives we follow, not our own instincts which express 
the stronger self in us, but the lead given to the weaker and 
otherwise perishing self by ideas of use and duty or by 
sympathy with friends. Self-surrender proper and its func- 
tions in self-development is the central thought to which I 
wish to draw attention. 

When family claims require one of us to put aside work 
for which he has a taste, in order that some necessary but 
uninteresting service may be done, the self-surrender develops 
self just where self is weak; and it may be that even the 
particular taste for the moment denied may benefit by the 
enlargement of horizon that comes to those who do not hesi- 
tate thus within reason to give themselves up to the lead of 
their environment. So, also, when sympathy with a friend 
and interest in his or her ways of life and thought induce 
us to take up occupations and subjects which do not in them- 
selves attract, we are the gainers by the opening up of pos- 
sibilities within us of which we knew not. We surrender 
our mind in feeling or in thought to the lead of another mind, 
and, becoming in a secondary sense that other, as well as 
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ourselves, we win a broadening of our humanity by all that 
the others is and ours is not. 

These acts of self-surrender are always going on about and 
within, and happy are they to whom they come with ease and 
grace. We know their quality under various names; they 
are responsive and come to the rescue whenever there is 
need ; they are docile and readily give themselves up to learn 
from any book or any teacher, sinking their own preconceptions 
and habits with ease for the time; they are accessible to ideas, 
however conveyed; they are apt to understand the views and 
feelings of others, not because they are clever, but because 
they have this power of giving the mind to another and so 
becoming the other; they have a gift for friendship and make 
delightful friends, especially of the kind that listens well, that 
receives all the confidences and strengthens by pure sympathy. 
Most of us have had, or have, or will have, some friend or 
friends to whom we can be all this, but there are some for 
whom their friendships generally are so characterized. 

And all the while this self-surrendering, impressionable, 
docile, accessible being grows, if also a morally earnest, and 
therefore original, being, from less to more, becoming, on the 
one hand, the counterpart of his world of circumstance, because 
he never shrinks from doing what has to be done, or from 
thinking and feeling what has to be thought and felt, and be- 
coming, on the other hand, so far a completely developed 
human being as to be typical or representative, not of the 
average, but of the whole of his entire social world—a sort of 
concrete universal. Strong minds, if they cax do it, surrender 
themselves thus without fear; they are so sure of their 
originality that they dare to be docile. 

The effect of this self-surrendering habit of mind on the 
acquisition of knowledge and growth of intellect is specially 
marked. It is impossible to understand a difficult writer, or 
one far removed from our own point of view, if we insist on 
maintaining ourselves throughout at our own centre of thought. 
An author must be read, a thinker must be studied, in the first 
place, from his point of view. The mind of the reader must 
be given to him to follow his lead, opened as wide as it will 
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open to receive his thought, cleared for the time from obstruc- 
tive preconceptions, however vital, while all in our own minds 
that helps us to grasp the thinker’s meaning is brought into 
prominence. Great patience is sometimes required for this 
task, and it is often necessary to read a book through once 
or twice rapidly, though with care, preserving throughout the 
most humble and even reverential attitude of mind. The 
kingdom of knowledge has to be received in the spirit of a 
little child, and thus things hid from the wise and prudent 
may be revealed unto babes. A critical habit of mind is in- 
valuable, but in early stages of knowledge it is at least as 
important to be able to put it, in the negative sense, aside. It 
is, of course, a much cleverer thing to read the difficult author, 
even as a beginner, in a carping, critical spirit, to gauge all his 
ideas and test his arguments by comparison with our own 
ideas and measurement with our logical foot-rule. And it is 
perfectly true that we have not finished understanding him, 
have not made the truth of his knowledge our own, until we 
have either put him through this sifting process, or thought 
out the matter for ourselves. Nevertheless, the first step is 
to see what he means, and to see it in the most favorable light. 
This is what I imagine some “ smart” people with unnaturally 
sharp critical intellect so very often fail to do. 

The best well-known example of this gift for intellectual 
self-surrender is to be found in John Stuart Mill’s account of 
his own growth in thought and knowledge. 

Turn now to the moral aspect,—the side of character. 
In our day many doubt altogether the value, though they 
grudgingly admit the necessity, of the old-fashioned and 
once over-praised virtue of obedience. The republicanism of 
political life has affected life in all quarters; obedience was 
over-preached and indiscriminately praised. We are under- 
going the effects of a reaction, and obedience is apt to be 
valued at less than its worth. For what is it? It is the 
surrender of will, and, within certain well-marked limits, the 
surrender of practical judgment to the guidance of another. 
The limits should be well-marked, no doubt, so that the act of 
obedience should never involve a breach with the prescriptions 
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of conscience. The old principle that rebellion against the 
constituted authorities is only justifiable when for conscience’ 
sake is a sound one. We are not here, however, concerned 
with the whole question of obedience, but only with the fact 
that the surrender of will and judgment which it implies gives 
to the weak part of the latent practical self a chance of 
development that could not well be otherwise secured. 

It is, of course, evident that the source of authority ought to be 
a good source, and scarcely less evident that for the best effects, 
_ it should represent all those principles of action which are 
most feebly represented in the will of the person who obeys— 
that sovereign and subject should be supplementary to each 
other, working together in the subject will the accomplishment 
of the whole. The position of true, willing, and self-transform- 
ing obedience is, moreover, impossible unless the source of 
authority is felt by its subjects to be generally good and 
reasonable. Otherwise, it is not only founded on force, but 
ends in force, and is apt to work transformations of character 
in a direction opposite to that towards which it points: resist- 
ance occurs, instead of surrender. 

Besides authority recognized as good, there is influence,— 
the influence of strong affection or of admiration,—compelling 
obedience in the most effective, because the most delightful, 
way. Affection makes a pleasure of even that blind obedi- 
ence which, without reason or even against reason, may make 
another’s will stronger in me than my own. How this is 
possible let the psychologist determine. It has probably 
something to do with that fixation or fascination of the atten- 
tion by which indications of desire given us by another fill our 
consciousness to the exclusion of those proper to ourselves. 
The danger that may lie in friendship of this absorbing sort 
needs noemphasis. It is dangerous to be under the influence of 
another if that other is not good,— if the influence is likely to 
negative the right in us or bring to light the wrong. The 
remedy for ¢/zs danger lies in a right choice of friends before 
we allow them to be influences. But, though still within 
limits,—the limits prescribed by a conscience stronger than 
any influence is allowed to become,—there is no danger but 
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a certainty of gain in yielding to the influence of a well-chosen 
friend, proved before choosing to be worthy of trust and 
pledged by implication to observe the limits of conscience. 

The principle that friends should be supplementary in 
character and tastes here suggests itself in an interesting light 
as having ethical significance. Each by his influence de- 
velops that which is weak in the other. We can all find ex- 
amples in our own experience,—subjects we should never 
have studied, interests we should never have had, tastes we 
should never have cultivated, habits of mind that would 
be strange to us now, had it not been for the influence of 
some friend to whose thought and will and feeling we had 
partially surrendered ourselves for the time, and who, though 
for the most part probably like-minded with ourselves, was 
strong in some points where we were weak. The hap- 
piest relations are doubtless those where each is conscious 
of using worthy influence and being worthily influenced, 
and these are the healthiest relations also—healthiest for 
both. For, though we can hardly call it dangerous to be 
always under good influence, it is certainly enervating for the 
one as well as stagnating for the other when the relation is 
never reversed. Slavery, unrelieved by occasional flashes of 
mastery, may be a happy, but cannot be a very wholesome, 
state. 

It is more difficult to understand, yet the fact seems indu- 
bitable, that even our emotional life, no less than that of the 
intellect and will, can take on new forms of development be- 
cause of contact with other minds. We can come to feel, 
without definitely thinking or judging, as another feels in any 
set of circumstances rather than as we would naturally feel 
ourselves. We see the signs and take on the emotional state, 
which may be an altogether new experience, and therefore 
implies development for us. Thus we may learn new ways 
of feeling, may develop the narrow round of emotion that is 
normally actual in us to include much more which, but for 
our power of sympathy and willingness to surrender, we 
should never know. To resist this influence is to resist the 
grace of human nature working through others in us by 
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opening latent springs of feeling in our own hearts. To yield 
is to surrender the emphasized, limited, familiar self in favor 
of a wider self, including elements sometimes so strange and 
unfamiliar that we take it, at first sight, for an outer influence 
only. To surrender in this sense is to develop. 

Yet there is need of reserve. Miscellaneous self-surrender 
to persons, and even for purposes, is a sort of dissipation, and, 
if it means an aptness to come under the stronger kinds of 
influences easily, and to change them often, it is revolting and 
contemptible. Really strong influences should be rare,— 
very rare,—and choice; and the minor influences, which may 
be taken from all for what they are worth, should hold their 
own with a light hand only. 

Nor is it merely with regard to the xuméer of strong influ- 
ences that there is need for reserve. The need is no less as 
regards degree and kind. The importance of wise choice, 
and the duty of maintaining the supremacy of the moral ideals 
over all influence, have already been noticed. But even this 
is not all. Apart from actual breaches with conscience it be- 
hooves us to exercise reserve in self-surrender at all points, 
just so far as is required by the condition that we should be 
true to ourselves,—that in all our deeds, thoughts, and feel- 
ings we should even in becoming one with others still express 
ourselves, new self and old self, as a whole. In each of us 
who is worth much there is a hard rock of central character, 
not lightly to be displaced, not easily dissolved, and all growth 
is by accretion to, rather than destruction of, this. In the end 
the nucleus of character may indeed be so overgrown and 
changed as to be scarcely recognizable; but the process of 
change is generally slow, and in strong natures does not take 
place without resistance. 

The practical rule is not hard to understand, Influences 
and impressions should be allowed to flow in freely upon us, 
provided we can take them and make them part of ourselves, 
an extension of the self that we already are. And in all 
that we do and say as ours we should express ourselves, un- 
assimilated impressions dwelling with us silently till they be- 
come ourown. But no fear of altering the present self should 
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be entertained, if the alteration be not for the worse. Self 
strengthens itself—its limited self—by absorption in the in- 
terests that draw it most powerfully; but if it would grow 
from less to more the means lie in devotion to objective ends, 
and in surrender to worthy influences balanced by self-respect. 

Self-development and self-surrender are not rival principles 
of the good life requiring the mediation of a shadowy third 
to keep them balanced and to make them one. But self-sur- 
render is the chief means by which development is accom- 
plished in a well-maintained self. 

SOPHIE BRYANT, 
LONDON, 





THE PRINCIPLES AND CHIEF DANGERS OF THE 
ADMINISTRATION OF CHARITY.* 


No one will suppose that I intend to pass an opinion on 
institutions or methods of administration in the United States, 
I hope, before I leave this country, to see something of what 
is being done in Boston and New York, at least. But to-day 
I propose to illustrate the principles of charity organization 
purely by London experience. It is for my hearers to judge 
how far anything that I say has an application that can interest 
them. 

The principle of our work, as I understand it, is the faith 
in character,—the faith, if we like, in the ideal. Only it must 
be faith in that ideal which is the essence and controlling 
force of the real; not in fancies and sentiments which are 
simply a failure to cope with reality, 

Let us plunge into our subject by asking what our title 
means, “Charity,” it will be said, is alms-giving ; “ organiza- 
tion of charity,” then, must mean “ arrangements for the dis- 
tribution of alms.” 

This is just what we do mof mean. “ Charity” for us means 





* A lecture given before the School of Applied Ethics at Plymouth, Massachu- 
setts, in the summer of 1892, by Bernard Bosanquet, M.A., LL.D., of London. 
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“neighborly. service ;” “organization of charity,” therefore, 
means “ concerted action in neighborly service.” 

The organization of charity, thus understood, involves two 
essential factors : 

First, there must be a high and definite conception of human 
welfare, in so far as it can be affected by men’s attempts to 
help their less fortunate fellows. 

Secondly, there must be concerted action or division of 
labor in the light of this idea, and with a view to realizing it, 
between all persons and agencies that are attempting to do 
neighborly service. 

In other words, it is the general principle of “ organization” 
always to work on a plan, and that a plan based upon respect 
for character. The great danger is in not having any plan, 
and therefore interfering with other people’s lives,—a most 
grave responsibility,—without a distinct conception of any 
good to be done them on the whole. Nothing undermines 
character so much as these chance interferences. I may illus- 
trate this principle by the external phenomenon, observed 
more than twenty years ago when the London Charity Or- 
ganization Society was founded, that enough and probably 
far too much money was being spent in relief, apparently with 
the result of increasing degradation to the poor. The idea 
of the founders was, so far as money was concerned at all, to 
avoid raising more, but to try if the existing expenditure could 
not be made to do good instead of harm. 

Now, I will try to give a picture of what we mean by 
“ organization ;” and I will begin with the work of a “ District 
Committee.” There are thirty-nine District Committees in 
London, one or more for each Poor Law Union; the Society 
consists of the federation of these committees, with a central 
office at 15 Buckingham Street, of which I will speak later. 

Organization presupposes elements to be organized. What 
are the elements which we find in an average London district, 
with a fair mixture of rich and poor? 

In the district which I have in my eye there is a population 
of 90,000. Judging by Mr. Charles Booth’s figures, there 
would be in this population some 3000 “ very” poor (say 700 
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families) and some 18,000 “poor” (4000 families). Within 
these (4 to 5000 families, but not including a very large pro- 
portion of them at a time) is the field of operations of charity. 
The comfortable working-class, numbering some 50,000, would 
only come in its way very occasionally and with respect to 
its doubtful members, or by unusual misfortune. Operating 
upon this “poor” population, in all sorts of ways, there are 
such agencies as these: Four old-established benevolent 
societies, enjoying the confidence of the resident tradesmen, 
whose charity is largely done through these societies; six 
parishes of the Established Church, all of which do relief 
work by different methods and to different amounts, and 
some of which have small charitable endowments; three or 
four Nonconformist organizations, attending in some degree 
at least to their own poor; and two powerful Roman Catholic 
churches with the charities belonging to them, and with a 
branch of the Society of St. Vincent de Paul. There are 
three hospitals in the district, and three more very large ones 
within easy reach of it. There is a free dispensary (chari- 
table), a newly-established provident dispensary, and a settle- 
ment of the district nurses who go out to nurse the poor 
gratuitously in their own homes. Of course, there are im- 
mense numbers of charitable ladies and others who give alms 
privately, and, in addition to all the rest, there is the tremen- 
dous machinery of the Poor Law, with its workhouse and 
well-equipped hospital (“infirmary”) in the centre of the 
district, and its schools in the country to which destitute 
children can be sent, and with its out-door relief, medical 
relief, and dispensary—all under the authority of a Board of 
Guardians, elected by the inhabitants for this purpose. Then 
there is the system of publicly-inspected primary schools 
(whether “board schools” or “church schools”) through which 
much charitable work is done, both bad and good; and there 
are also the very numerous charities of all sorts and kinds, 
which, without being especially local, are accessible to the 
poor of this district as to all the poor of the metropolis. 

If such are the elements to be organized, what is the danger 
in the absence of organization? How does mischief arise 
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from these all going their own way, regardless of each 
other? 

We may describe the mischief done in three ways,—as 
doles, as overlapping, and as the down-grade to pauper- 
ism. 

Doles-—Though the total expenditure on relief in such a 
district must be quite enormous, yet each person or agency, 
looking at the mass of poverty, and ignoring all other workers, 
feels hopelessly poor,—too poor to act on a plan. An old 
woman, getting past work, who is, in Charity Organization So- 
ciety slang, “a pension case or nothing,” has been receiving an 
occasional food ticket ora shilling from some agency, perhaps 
a church. “What good did you think you were doing by 
that ?” you ask them. “Ah, well, we should have liked to do 
more; but we are so poor, and there are so many!” So no 
attempt is made to take hold of, and set on its feet, say, a single 
family. Want of faith and want of knowledge make a purpose 
impossible, and the aimless scattering of tickets and shillings 
continues. Truly, as an old woman who had thus been 
“ helped” remarked to a friend of mine, “ You know, sir, that 
doesn’t go into deep things!” No, indeed! All that this 
practice effects is to create a gambling spirit that watches for 
windfalls, to encourage the desire to look poor,—for planless 
charity is not attracted where help is most effective, but where 
sentiment is most immediately touched—and to undercut 
wages. The dole which enables the recipient to underbid a 
competitor for work makes up the difference to the recipient, 
but not to the competitor. The tendency in this respect is to 
sink wages below starvation-point by the average amount of 
the charitable dole. 

This is bad enough; but when you get several agencies 
bidding for the same poor person, the result becomes posi- 
tively horrible,—it forces the poor into fraud. This is over- 
lapping—when the same person is helped, ignorantly, by 
several different agencies; sometimes, alas! by several different 
religious denominations. It is all very well not to let your 
right hand know what your left hand does; but if your right 
is Presbyterian and your left Roman Catholic, and both are 
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helping the same person, it becomes advisable that they 
should interchange information. 

Doles and overlapping, together with the careless adminis- 
tration of public or semi-public relief, form the down-grade to 
pauperism. Money is to be had by luck, medical relief is to 
be had from charity or the Poor Law, out-door relief from the 
public funds may be got if you are fortunate in your appli- 
cation, and so people become accustomed to “ chance it ;” not 
to manage well what they have, not to make provision for so 
certain a case as ordinary illness, let alone a time of slack 
work or old age. They form the habit of going to public or 
semi-public offices to get benefits which they might have pro- 
vided for themselves. They are not to blame. We confuse 
them; nothing is so pathetic as the way in which they accept 
what is as a guide to what should be. But it is they who 
have to suffer. When thrift has not been practised, and inde- 
pendence of character has been impaired, the end is the 
workhouse. We can tempt them not to provide for them- 
selves, but we cannot and do not adequately provide for them, 
except in the “ Union.”* The great provident institutions 
which are the creation of the British working-class, and are 
quite unmatched in the world as proofs of character and ad- 
ministrative ability among the wage-earners, have no chance 
where unorganized charity prevails. 

In such a chaos, what is the duty of a Charity Organization 
Committee? It is commonly spoken of as twofold, but the 
first branch of it really includes the second. “ Organization” 
includes all that a District Committee should do in the way 
of “ Relief.” 

The first and fundamental duty of the committee, then, is 
to “ organize the district.” What does this mean? Simply 
to bring all these people, all these agencies and institutions, 
into a scheme of concerted action, or division of labor, in 
order to work upon a plan with a view t> raising the whole 
life of the poor. To act on a plan in every individual case, 





* A current term for the workhouse, owing to the fact that several parishes are 
generally united for Poor-Law purposes. 
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and to inform one’s self what other agencies are doing and co- 
operate with them, are really two sides of the same procedure. 
For each of the institutions is fit for something; there is some 
want that it more especially can supply, although, in the 
absence of organization, it is probably (like the hospital out- 
departments to-day) straining to do something else, and doing 
it ill or harmfully. By knowing what others can do, the 
despair which prevented efficient work is dispelled. We try 
not to scatter our help over the widest possible surface, but 
to play our part thoroughly, and if we can only help one family 
to see it through and make it self-supporting. Then some- 
thing at least is done; but otherwise far worse than nothing 
is done. Thus, while persuading all whom it can reach of 
the ethical necessity for thorough work, the committee has 
to forward the problem in its other aspect, by charting the 
district, so to speak, and ascertaining how all might and 
should co-operate, and bringing them all together to deter- 
mine upon co-operation. Endowed charities may be used 
for pensions, the benevolent societies may divide the district 
and make the relief more adequate, and exchange information 
with other charities. ‘ Poor-Law cases” (“ unhelpable”) that 
apply for charity may be sent to the Poor Law; “ helpable” 
cases that apply to the Poor Law may be referred to charity. 
The leaders of the working class in the district should be 
made friends with; good provident societies made known, 
their juvenile branches favored, the school-teachers con- 
sulted and interested in the thrift propaganda and in all 
work affecting children; the clergy should be begged— 
entreated—to co-operate, to give information, to let their 
district visitors be trained, to avoid wholesale and injurious 
methods of relief. The careless use of the hospitals should 
be checked; provident medical institutions established ; sani- 
tary law insisted on, and intelligent Poor-Law administration 
in every way forwarded. 

That is what “ organizing a district” means. The long and 
short of it is the transformation of a charitable chaos into an 
orderly and friendly neighborhood, in which rich and poor 
consult together and unite their resources with a clear con- 
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certed idea, not only for the relief of individual cases, but 
more especially for the control of general influences. When 
this is done, if there still are gaps in the array of institutions, 
they may be filled up. But, usually, there are plenty of work- 
ers and plenty of institutions, only, because the workers are 
untrained, and both workers and institutions are unorganized, 
little has been done that is beneficial, and everything that is 
injurious. 

The task of administering relief is a secondary part of the 
duty of a committee, but, as things are, has to be largely 
undertaken. “ Administering” relief must be distinguished 
from “ providing” it, of which I will speak below. It is plain 
that as the committee becomes fused with the neighborhood, 
the relief work of the committee passes, as it ought, into the 
relief work of the neighborhood in consultation, 

However this may be, all who work for or with the com- 
mittee, or who advise their neighbors in relief work, should 
follow certain plain principles, Help should be given exactly 
as we give it toa friend or relation in a scrape or in mis- 
fortune. I do not think that unction and ostentatious “sym- 
pathy” are of much use, though in some trying cases the 
loving care of a good man or woman may make all the differ- 
ence. As arule, I should aim at a friendly business-like tone, 
the tone of a sympathetic lawyer or doctor. I should give 
no moral intention to the inquiries, but presuppose the duty 
of helping, if effectively possible, and simply urge that we 
must have the case all clear before us, if we are to find out 
what can be done. I do not believe that inquiries thus con- 
ducted are painful to respectable people, beyond the pain 
which is necessarily involved in applying for help to strangers. 
If the matter is put sensibly before them, they soon under- 
stand, I believe, why it is necessary to know all the family 
circumstances, and they appreciate the possibility that further 
knowledge may disclose means of help which at first did not 
suggest themselves. I give an instance which illustrates the 
nature of thorough help based on thorough knowledge. 

A boy, who appeared ill-nourished, was being given half- 
penny dinners at school. This was the broadcast help that 
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we condemn—too much, because too little. Inquiry showed 
that the family were most respectable people, but the father, 
a copper-worker, was unable to work through chest-disease. 
The wife and one boy were earning something. More than 
twenty pounds was raised by the Charity Organization So- 
ciety for this case, with the final result of setting up the family 
in a different line of work and saving it from pauperism. 

It cost money, thought, and trouble, but a family was saved 
from pauperism. Dinners to the boy would have been useless 
while the family was sinking lower and lower.* 

In case, however, of very persistent ill-luck there is almost 
always a screw loose in character, and for this reason again it 
is absolutely necessary to know the history of a case before 
trying to help. One great chance is to catch people suffering 
from their first folly, and then they can sometimes be set 
straight. Want of work through illness breaks down many 
a family. Illness, which would be transient, is aggravated by 
want of food, and seeds of delicacy are sown in wife and 
children at the same time. Now, every English workman, 
earning decent wages, can secure himself a good allowance 
for a long period in case of being out of work through illness, 
by joining one of the great Friendly Societies. The highest 
payment is about two pounds a year (Hearts of Oak), and 
secures eighteen shillings a week for six months, and a smaller 
allowance beyond that time. As a rule, one would not help a 
man in mere illness who had not done this much for himself, 
unless, of course, he had saved in some equivalent way. But 
catch him before the mischief is done, get him to join a good 
club and stay in, and you may have done well to save him from 
the last results of his improvidence. Refusal, with explanation, 
is no less important than help. People soon learn why you 
do and do not help. And it educates them. A charitable 
agency may be very fairly judged by the character of the 
cases that come to it. They learn that dirt and slovenliness 
are no claim to help; that energy and resource are qualities 





* Charity Organization Society’s Report of Special Committee on feeding 
School-children, 1891. 
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which the helper or helpers will gladly meet half-way; that 
no agency can supply the needs that spring from lack of 
forethought, industry, and management. 

Relief, I said, is a form of organization. To insure this, 
we prefer to raise money on the case, and we are condemned, 
by those who know, if we employ our general funds for relief 
purposes.* Raising the money required specially on each 
case, though very troublesome, has immense advantages. /¢ 
enforces family ties, and neighborly or other duties, instead of 
relaxing them. “Who is bound to help in this case?” is the 
first question, and members of the family, who may be living 
at a distance, are often glad to be asked, and to know that by 
combination of their resources—one giving money, another 
taking a child, and so on—their relatives are being effectively 
helped, with no contribution from strangers except advice 
and arrangement. Again, it tests work ; on every case, instead 
of a secretary saying, “we will do this,” and drawing money 
out of the bank to do it, you have to propound a plan of 
treatment which will secure the approval and adhesion of 
those who are to help, whether rich or poor. A large general 
fund at the bank is very dangerous. It makes you indepen- 
dent, and disinclined to press for money and personal help 
from existing agencies and persons bound to assist. Though 
we must, for the present, administer relief, we certainly ought 
not to provide it. 

The question of visiting is not an easy one. Visitors to 
the same family should not be multiplied, and I think there 
should be, as a rule, some natural and definite reason for call- 
ing,—e.g.,‘ provident” visiting to collect sums for provident 
purposes, The existing visitors—clergy or district visitors— 
should always be utilized, if possible, when work is to be done 
in their districts. On the other hand, in order that this should 
be done, they must submit to training. The reports of an 





* To Americans,.familiar with the Boston Associated Charities, and the New 
York Charity Organization Society, this doctrine will seem too elementary to 
need explaining. But I let the passage stand; the INTERNATIONAL JOURNAL 
oF Eruics is read in England, 
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untrained lady-visitor and her advice are often abjectly use- 
less, and to act on them would encourage fraud and all the 
mischiefs of charity. 

As a transition from the work of District Committees to 
that of the central office, I may mention how convalescent 
aid is facilitated by the society—a simple but efficient piece 
of organization. Great numbers of Convalescent Homes 
exist for poor people recovering from illness, They differ 
in climate, in management, in the kind of cases that they will 
receive. If a clergyman, or other charitable individual, wants 
to send a poor person to a Convalescent Home, he has first 
to find out what home will suit the case; then, probably, to 
go about asking for a subscriber’s letter, and then he may 
find that the home he has chosen has no vacancy for weeks, 
while another, equally suitable, could have admitted the patient 
at once. Through a Charity Organization Committee things 
are differently managed. At the central office in Buckingham 
Street there is a special secretary with a sub-committee con- 
taining medical men, and this secretary, among other duties, has 
to be in communication with all reliable Convalescent Homes 
accessible from London, and to secure beforehand in each of 
them the number of beds which experience teaches him will 
be needed by the society. When a convalescent case is ap- 
proved by a committee, the medical certificate, and an explan- 
atory letter, go up to the “central;” the secretary looks 
down his book for a suitable home at which he has a vacancy, 
and the admission order is sent back in a day or two at most. 
When, as often happens, a church pays the weekly charge at 
the home, or the applicant and other persons together defray 
it, this is a perfect piece of “organization.” An immense 
benefit has been provided for the applicant in the promptest 
way, and the society has not contributed a penny except in 
office rents and secretaries’ salaries. 

The central office does no relief work. It partly super- 
vises and supplements, as in the above instance, the work of 
the District Committees, and partly acts as a bureau of statis- 
tical and other information, and as a centre of propaganda 
and inquiry for the general public. Technically, it is the 
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“Council” office, the Council being composed of represen- 
tatives from all the committees; and various standing com- 
mittees appointed directly or indirectly by Council meet there 
week by week to control the policy and consider the work 
of the society. The District Committees in poorer parts of 
London are subsidized by the Council, and in some cases 
have the use of a high-class paid secretary, who is an officer 
of the Council, paid by it, and transferable from place to place 
at its pleasure. All this, of course, involves much central 
supervision. 

The more public work of the Council office is at times 
condemned as doctrinaire. I often wonder whether its critics 
know by what a mass of experience it is supported. Eight 
hundred or nine hundred volunteer workers, besides a dozen 
or more highly skilled and devoted official secretaries on Dis- 
trict Committees, with the forty or fifty “agents,”—men more of 
the type of clerks than of secretaries, but able and experienced 
in the life of their localities,—all of them are week by week 
in the districts gathering the material which pours into the 
central office in the shape of reports, appeals for advice, 
notifications of new difficulties or new institutions, answers to 
circular questions on matters of the day, and notes on prev- 
alent helps or hindrances in raising the life of the poor. 
No investigation, I should fancy, has ever been initiated, and 
no policy ever adopted, at the Council office, which has not 
been pressed upon it again and again by the experience of 
the district workers. Elaborate reports, with evidence, by 
eight or nine special committees, appointed by the society, 
have in each case carried some important social topic into a 
clearer and more practical stage, from the Report of 1875 
on the Housing of the Poor, which had much to do with the 
passing of Sir R. Cross’s Artisans’ Dwellings Act, to the 
Reports on Homeless Cases, School Feeding, Insurance and 
Saving, the Treatment of the Feeble-Minded, and the Organ- 
ization of Medical Charities, directed to burning questions of 
the most urgent importance in 1890-92. 

Another branch of work, which by itself might occupy a 
less energetic organization, is the “Inquiry Work,” with the 
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resulting “cautionary card.” Week by week at the Adminis- 
trative Committee, on the standing agendum “ Inquiry work,” 
the reports of the special secretary and officers—submitted 
in every case to a volunteer referee—upon institutions and 
individuals about which and whom information has been 
asked by intending subscribers, are carefully scanned in re- 
spect of their thoroughness and impartiality. Not only are 
rogues and frauds detected, their public support cut off, 
and libel actions against that “public defendant” our secre- 
tary successfully encountered, but the friendly criticism 
which subscribers to dond fide Societies elicit is often of 
service in bringing about changes for the better in financial 
and other administration. The “cautionary card” is a list 
issued yearly to our subscribers of persons and institutions 
before assisting which it is well to communicate with the 
Charity Organization Society. Its utility is universally 
recognized. 

As always, the closest grasp of facts gives the highest faith. 
The workers all know the power of character, and that no 
conditions will raise the poor, if character is sacrificed, while 
hard conditions can be transformed with extraordinary rapidity 
by ceasing to demoralize the wage-earners. In well-known 
examples this has been done. By abolishing out-relief in one 
country district of fifteen thousand souls, pauperism was re- 
duced from about one-twelfth to about one-hundredth of the 
population. This is what all workers know to be natural; 
it is not necessity, but our folly that degrades the poor. 
But so low is the faith in character of those who merely write 
and talk and count, that no evasion is too strange for them 
rather than the belief of the simplest and most natural facts. 
“The poor,” they first said, “are driven into the workhouse 
by the refusal of out-relief” The figures were produced, 
and it was plain they were not there, for the numbers had 
fallen. “They were driven out into neighboring Unions.” 
Figures were obtained, and the neighboring Unions appeared 
to have benefited rather than suffered. “They were living on 
in great poverty and misery.” Clergy and residents were 
consulted, and it was seen that they were doing nothing of 
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the kind. They had turned from paupers into self-supporting 
citizens, as any one would expect.* 

All these evasions of fact, and the half-hearted ideals of 
those who look away from reality, demand heroic measures. 
Proposals for these latter—such as weekly pensions for all old 
people over sixty-five, to be paid by the State—all rest on the 
persuasion that the life of the wage-earning classes cannot be 
organized on a business footing (taking the whole life from 
infancy to death as the unit to be provided for), but must in 
some way be supplemented from without. I do not myself 
believe such supplementation to be possible, in the sense of 
causing each man at his death to have had a larger share of 
wealth than a wage-system pure and simple, with proper 
unions and thrift-organizations, would have given him. This 
is for economists to decide. To me it seems to be simply 
cutting out some elements from the standard of life, by which, 
more than by anything else, we now, I suppose, consider the 
wage-level to be determined. 

But at any rate the experiment is horribly hazardous, and 
wholly unnecessary. One can see the barometer of pauper- 
ism and demoralization fluctuating week by week in different 
divisions of the same district according to the administration. 
Nothing is plainer than that to an extent at present quite 
indefinite you can make or unmake paupers—not merely 
technical paupers, but poor and suffering people—at pleasure. 
The success of labor organization is dependent on a wise 
policy in this respect. When this shall have been tried to the 
full and shall have failed, it will be time to adopt a policy of 
State-supplementation, which will in all probability stereotype 
such evils of the wage-system as it may find existing. 

I do not say that all drastic legislative reforms are bad. 
The present more advanced state of the dwellings question is 
due, as I have said, in a large measure to the initiative of the 





* The whole story may be seen in Mr. Loch’s pamphlet, “Old Age Pen- 
sions and Pauperism,” in reply to Mr. Chamberlain, and subsequent letters. 
See, also, Mr. Loch’s paper in “* Proceedings of Poor-Law Conference for South 
Wales, May, 1892.” All these publications can be obtained from the London 
Charity Organization Society, 15 Buckingham Street, Adelphi. 
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Charity Organization Society ; and while futile schemes are 
being advocated, there are many—too many—needful reforms, 
well known by all experts to be desirable, which get left. I 
do say that legislation is all bad if and so far as it makes us 
forget that society is a structure of wills, and that if we do 
not look to the soundness of individual character—if we allow 
it to be perplexed and demoralized by a system of half-earn- 
ings, half-pauperism—the whole fabric must fall to pieces. 


BERNARD BOSANQUET. 
LoNDOoN. 


THE ETHICS OF AN ETERNAL BEING. 


All human laws are fed by the one divine law: for it prevaileth as far as it 
listeth, and sufficeth for all, and surviveth all.—HgRAcLITUS. 

If the dead are not raised, let us eat and drink, for to-morrow we die.—PAuL 
OF TARSUs. 


THOosE thinkers who believe in the possibility of ethics, 
that is, in freedom of choice, and consequent responsibility, 
hold these two propositions : 

1. Human actions, in so far as they are human, that is, 
rational and deliberate, are actions performed for the sake of 
certain chosen ends. 

2. The ethical character of actions is determined, primarily 
by these ends, and secondarily by the means chosen to reach 
them. 

Now, all human ends may be included in one or the other 
of two classes: (1) ends which consist in having, and (2) ends 
which consist in deing. No man ever acts rationally unless 
with a view either to having something, or to being something. 

The things which a man may fave are very various,— 
wealth, honor, pleasure, friends, etc.; but they all agree in 
this, that they may be taken away from him, without in any 
way essentially altering his character. What a man may de 
is summed up in the attributes of his three spiritual faculties, 
(1) intelligence, (2) affection, (3) will, none of which can be 
altered without altering his character, that is, without making 
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him different from what he is. It is in terms of these that all 
human worth and all civilization must be estimated. Take 
from a man all that he has, leaving him all that he is, and you 
have not subtracted one iota of his moral worth. 

It is obvious, then, that moral ends must be expressed in 
terms of being, that is, of intelligence, affection, and will, and 
not in terms of having. The only relation which having can 
bear to moral ends is that of means, enabling their possessor 
to reach such ends. If it be said that there is a third class of 
ends, not included under either being or having; that a man 
may act purely for the good of others, or purely for love of 
God, expecting no return of any kind; this will only show a 
misconception with regard to the nature of those ends which 
consist in being. It is the striking peculiarity of these ends 
that no man can attain them alone. In advancing towards 
them, he must take the world with him. Intelligence, affec- 
tion, and will have no meaning save in a world that can be 
known, loved, and bettered. If a man is wise, he will under- 
stand the world; if he is loving, he will love the world, and 
especially his fellow-men; if he is strong in will, he will 
better the world. He cannot do otherwise. And he will 
reach a far better and purer result, if he acts with a view to 
the plenitude of his own being, in its threefold aspect, than 
if he has his eye continually on the state of the world, and 
labors to reduce it to an ideal or fanciful Utopia. He will do 
better, if his daily and hourly question is, Am I what I ought 
to be in knowledge, affection, will? than if it is, How can I 
bring the world nearer to my fancied ideal? In truth, a good 
man exerts a far deeper and nobler influence by what he is 
than by what he does. As Schiller puts it,— 


“ Noblesse is found in the ethical world too: commoner natures 
Pay you with that which they do; nobler with that which they are.” 


And, after all, a man’s deeds can have no other ultimate end 
than to increase the plenitude of his own being and of that 
of his fellows, 

Now, since the end of all action is, primarily, plenitude of 
being for him who acts, it follows that, if such plenitude, once 
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attained, could be annihilated by any external power or will, 
there would be no rational ground for moral action, but at 
best only for utilitarian or prudential action. The very exist- 
ence of morality, therefore, implies the immortality of the 
moral subject, as a being of intelligence, affection, and will. 
This was clearly seen by Kant, and, indeed, the inner history 
of humanity shows us that the belief in immortality is bound 
up with the belief that moral life is a struggle for plenitude 
of being, or, which is the same thing, unity with God, who is 
the absolute plenitude of being, in its triple manifestation. 

It seems important to insist upon this result at the present 
time, when the question whether man be immortal is so 
often, either explicitly or implicitly, answered in the negative, 
and when so many attempts are made to construct ethical 
systems on the basis of this negative. I know of no such sys- 
tem that can be called in any degree successful. They are all 
marred by one or another of three capital defects. Either (1) 
they confound the prudential with the moral, or (2) they re- 
gard the moral law as a blind, mysterious imperative, com- 
manding us to act in a certain way, without telling us why, 
and, therefore, treating us as irrational beings, or (3) they call 
upon us to aid in realizing some earthly Utopia of social well- 
being, without assigning any other reason for so doing than 
the baseless and ineffective one, that it is right to be altruistic. 
If we ask why it is right, no rational answer is forthcoming. 
I am convinced, partly by so many conspicuous failures, but 
mainly by the force of logic, that no true system of ethics can 
be constructed, except on the supposition that the moral 
agent is an immortal being, striving to realize the plenitude 
of being in himself, and compelled, in so doing, to take intel- 
ligent, loving, and helpful account of the whole world, both 
as a means of reaching his end, and as a sphere for the mani- 
festing of that end, when it shall be reached. A system so 
constructed satisfies every rational and emotional demand of 
the individual agent, and at the same time lays upon him the 
ineluctable necessity of being, in the very highest degree, 
altruistic. 

Assuming, then, that the moral agent is, as such, necessarily 
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an immortal or eternal being, whose end is the plenitude of 
being, manifested as intelligence, affection, and will, let us 
consider what the ethical code of such a being will be. 
Obviously, it will be very different from that of a mere tem- 
porary being. The man who looks forward to a long life will 
provide for the future in a very different way from the man 
who knows that he must die to-morrow. For a stronger 
reason, the man who knows or believes that he must live for- 
ever, will prepare for the future in a very different way from 
him who believes that his career closes with this earthly 
life. But, again, a being who may become as if he were not 
at any moment, and is certain to become so within a few 
years, can have no rational interest in striving after plenitude 
of being either for himself or his fellows. Such a being, if 
he is wise, will not seek to deprive himself of the satisfaction 
obtainable through his powers as they are, by a laborious 
effort, which may be interrupted at any moment, to increase 
those powers. It may, I think, be laid down that the highest 
rational aim of a mortal being is pleasure; only an immortal 
being can rationally strive after plenitude of being. If to- 
morrow we die, then let us eat and drink or otherwise indulge 
our appetites, passions, or tastes! 

The first commandment in the ethical code of an eternal 
being will read: 

BE AT EVERY MOMENT ALL THAT YOU CAN BE, that is, be as 
wise, as loving, and as strong in will as is possible for you, 
This differs but formally from the great commandment quoted 
by Jesus from the book of Deuteronomy: “ Thou shalt love 
the Lord thy God with all thy heart, and with all thy soul, 
and with all thy might;” for loving God means resembling 
him in his plenitude of being. 

The second commandment, a supplement to the first, show- 
ing how it may be obeyed, is: 

LET YOUR INTELLECTUAL INTEREST, YOUR AFFECTION, YOUR 
ACTIVITY OF WILL, BE PROPORTIONED TO THE WORTH, THAT IS, 
TO THE PLENITUDE OF BEING, POSSESSED BY THE DIFFERENT 
BEINGS IN THE UNIVERSE. There can be no doubt that all 
immoral actions are due to a false distribution of affection, 
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which again is due to a false intellectual estimate of the com- 
parative worth of objects. On the other hand, moral actions 
are actions springing from affections distributed according to 
the true worth of things, as estimated by intelligence. 

These are the two fundamental and all-embracing moral 
laws, from which all other moral laws may be derived. Plen- 
ttude of being, in tts intrinsic order and fulness, ts the end, 
sanction, and norm of human action. It is this that settles 
the question of what is morally high and low. Persons who 
feel this distinction strongly are often at a loss to answer the 
question, On what grounds do you call one kind of action 
higher than another? or, Why do you call the man who 
spends his life in alleviating suffering or misery a higher 
being than him who spends it in sensual pleasure? They 
have generally to fall back upon some subjective feeling, which 
they claim authority for by calling it the “ moral sense ;” but 
the real answer is, that one kind of action or man is morally 
higher than another, because it or he has greater plenitude of 
being than that other,—z.., exhibits more intelligence, love, 
and will. 

We can now readily see what the nature of the moral pro- 
cess is. It consists of three steps: 

First. The will, directed upon the plenitude of being, which 
is its first, final, and only object, incites the intellect to discover 
the true order of being, in terms of intelligence, affection, and 
will, or of proximity to these. Now, the will, as will, directs 
itself upon this object, and cannot do otherwise without ceas- 
ing to be will. The very definition of will is tendency towards 
plenitude of being. This tendency the will never belies, how- 
ever much the intellect may fail to recognize wherein pleni- 
tude of being consists. In every act which man, as man, 
performs, he seeks fuller being. The man who commits suicide 
in the desire for annihilation has already ceased to act as a 
man; whereas he who, like Faust, attempts to do so in order to 
rise “zu neuen Spharen reiner Thatigkeit” (to new spheres of 
pure activity), is still, though erring, entirely human. It would, 
of course, be impossible for the individual intellect to discover 
the true order of being in a degree sufficient to make moral 
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action possible, were it not aided by the long experience of 
the race, which, through manifold gropings and blunderings, 
has been gradually discovering the comparative value of 
things. Even now the process is far from complete, and this 
is one of the chief reasons why the moral life of the world 
is still so unsatisfactory. Moral education, to a large extent, 
consists in imparting to the individual the moral estimates of 
the race, and, indeed, this is the chief debt that the individual 
owes to the race. How long it has taken to discover that 
intelligence, affection, and will are the only things in the 
universe that have an intrinsic value, and that all other things 
depend for their value upon their relation of subservience to 
these! And how little is understood even now of the relative 
worth of objects and actions! We know, indeed, that in the 
order of being the Supreme Plenitude, or God, comes first, 
and that other beings follow in their order of proximity to 
this; but how poorly we understand this order! The causes 
which prevent the intellect from recognizing the true hie- 
rarchy of beings are mainly two: (1) its dependence for its 
material upon sense-perception, and (2) its liability to be dis- 
tracted and confused by the importunate concupiscence of the 
senses themselves. The former contracts the range of its 
action, and therefore makes its conclusions partial and im- 
perfect; the latter paralyzes that action itself. When, with 
these drawbacks, the intellect comes to stamp things with a 
false value, the will in dealing with them, as so stamped, 
necessarily acts immorally, since the very essence of immo- 
rality lies in dealing with things or beings in a manner incon- 
sistent with their true worth.* When the intelligence has 
made some advance in arranging the beings of the world on 
a scale of worth, then, 





*This is admirably brought out by Eschylus in the lines (Agam., 222-24, 
Dind.),— 
Bporods Spaciver yap aicypounric 
TéAawa tapaxora 


MpwTorhuy, 


(For what emboldens mortals is the low-minded, pitiful, counterfeit stamp, 
the first parent of evil.) 
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Second. The will rouses the affections to distribute them- 
selves in proportion to the different grades of worth thus dis- 
criminated. This is an extremely arduous task, because man’s 
nature tends to develop all kinds of disorderly affections, and 
it is only by strong efforts of will that he can bring these 
under control. Here the individual has to stand almost alone, 
and fight out the moral battle for himself—a battle which 
ends only when the inordinate affections are subjected to the 
rule of the worth-assigning intelligence. It is often maintained 
that man has little or no control over his affections. If this 
were true, we should have good reason for moral despair. But 
it is not true. Man can radically alter his affectional nature by 
a voluntary direction of serious attention, by what, in other 
times, was called meditation, and by acting in accordance with 
the estimates of intelligence, even when it does not carry the 
affections with it. Meditation is, in our time, so much a lost 
art, that its moral significance has almost ceased to be recog- 
nized. And yet we have the best of evidence, which any one 
may verify by experiment, that quiet, persistent occupation of 
the mind with worthy things gradually generates a love for 
them, while a resolute refusal to let unworthy things occupy 
the attention, in time induces an aversion to them. But 
this process is very much accelerated when the person who 
is striving to “ purge” his affections acts, in obedience to his 
intelligence, as he sees he would act if they were purged. It 
is this sort of action that constitutes what we rightly call the 
moral struggle, and not unfrequently virtue, as distinguished 
from goodness or worth (dper7), the result of that struggle. 
In Dante’s Purgatory, which is simply an institution for 
bringing inordinate affections under the control of the in- 
telligence, we find in every circle just these two means 
employed: (1) meditation, and (2) right action, which is 
laborious and painful only because it runs counter to the 
disordered affection. For example, the proud meditate upon 
the Lord’s Prayer, and go about bowed to the earth with 
heavy weights; the wrathful meditate on “ Behold the lamb 
of God,” etc., and walk about in irritating, blinding smoke, 
and so on. 
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Third. The will having, with the aid of the intelligence, 
succeeded in making the affections distribute themselves in 
proportion to the worth of things, now stands in a true and 
normal relation to these, and therefore, when it acts, acts 
spontaneously with due regard to this worth. Hence it is now 
free and, in the strictest sense, good; for, as Kant says, the 
only truly good thing in the world is a good will. And here, 
indeed, we must draw a distinction between the moral and the 
good, between virtue and worth. In modern times this dis- 
tinction is so far lost sight of, that we frequently hear the ex- 
clamation, “ Virtue for virtue’s sake!” which is as absurd 
as if we were to say, “ Surgery for surgery’s sake.” “ Virtue 
for goodness’ sake,” on the contrary, is the height of ra- 
tionality ; for goodness, or plenitude of being, is the sole end 
of all virtue. This is the reason why, while we say that 
God is good, we never say that he is moral or virtuous. It 
is also the reason why we admire virtue and love goodness. 
Nobody thinks of admiring God. Virtue is only the way to 
goodness, and we are far from saying the best that can be 
said about a man when we call him virtuous. The truth is, 
the virtuous man does good in spite of his nature, the good 
man by reason of his nature. In other words, with the for- 
mer, virtue is unnatural; with the latter, natural. 

In saying that the virtuous man does good in spite of his 
nature, we are, of course, using the word “nature” in a 
restricted sense. The truth is, that every man, in his present 
condition, has two natures, frequently at war with each other, 
a sensuous and instinctive nature, which seeks satisfaction 
without regard to anything but itself, and an intelligent and 
volitional nature, which includes, and sees that it must include, 
the whole world in its scheme of self-satisfaction. His duty, 
as a moral being, is to bring these two into harmony, by 
subordinating the former to the latter. Let us consider what 
this means: 

Sense, as such, has a very limited range, and hence its cor- 
relate, instinct, can be satisfied with very finite things. Intel- 
lect, on the contrary, from its very nature, knows no limits; 
and hence its correlate, will, can be satisfied with nothing less 
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than the infinite. If that infinite were unattainable, man’s 
gifts of intelligence and will would be the cruellest of mock- 
eries, and human life the saddest of tragedies. Man himself 


would be 
“amonster, , . . a dream, 
A discord. Dragons of the prime, 
That tare each other in their slime, 
Were mellow music match’d with him.” 


Thus it appears that a man’s duty is laid upon him by his 
own nature, which imperatively demands its realization in the 
plenitude of being. This plenitude is not to be found in 
the narrow world of sense and instinct, which offers only lim- 
ited and temporary satisfactions ; it must, therefore, be sought 
in that of intellect and will, which, indeed, are the faculties 
that make the demand. For this reason, it can only be by 
belying his nature, as the subject of intellect and will, that 
a man can withdraw himself from the duty of rising above 
sense and instinct, and realizing in himself the fulness of God. 
If a man should say, “ But if I choose to shirk this duty 
which my nature lays upon me; if, closing the eyes of my 
intellect and binding the hands of my will, I manage to make 
myself comfortable on the level of sense and instinct, what is 
there to prevent me? Why am I doing wrong? You may 
say I miss a great deal; but I shall never know it, and there- 
fore be none the worse,” the answer is, “ That would be 
excellent reasoning, indeed altogether unimpeachable reason- 
ing, if your career were bounded by the life of sense and 
instinct; but you are forgetting the most momentous fact, 
that it is not, and cannot be, so bounded. While you have 
sense and instinct to take refuge in, you can turn your back 
upon the claims of intellect and will; but ere long that refuge 
will fail you, and intellect and will will prefer their claims un- 
opposed. Then you will find yourself face to face with an 
inner authority which you will be forced to recognize, which 
you will be unable to evade, and which you will be conscious 
of having disregarded. Your goal, the plenitude of being, 
will be conjured up before you in all its most sacred majesty ; 
your will will crave it with all the infinite force of its nature ; 
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and it will be beyond your reach. The result will be hell, 
not indeed a hell of tortured sense and baffled instinct, but 
the far more awful hell of confused intellect and fettered will, 
that is, of tormented conscience;* for conscience is, at bot- 
tom, nothing but will correlated with intellect.” + 

This reply shows us the meaning of duty, and suggests the 
answer to the much-vexed question regarding the nature and 
origin of ethical authority. The guardians of revelation tell 
us that the origin of this authority is the miraculously re- 
vealed will of God; Kant places it in a mysterious, “ cate- 
gorical imperative ;” sentimentalists ascribe it to a “moral 
sense,” and so on. The truth is, it lies in the very essence of 
our nature, which holds in potence the plenitude of being, 
along with an authoritative will to realize the same in con- 
sciousness. And here we must beware of confounding will 
with impulse. All impulses run towards the satisfaction of 
instincts; intelligent will alone aspires to plenitude of being. 
All moral authority comes from intelligent will, and is simply 
and solely the expression thereof. But will, in so far as it is 
intelligent, is the will of God; and hence there is nothing 
wrong in saying that the source of ethical authority is the 
will of God, provided we do not regard that will as something 
of which our will is not the image and likeness. Further- 
more, there is nothing at all absurd in the belief that, if man, 
during his physical life, should paralyze his intellect and will 
by devotion to sense and instinct, the divine will should strive 
to impart fresh vigor to both by what would seem to be a 
miraculous revelation. Indeed, it would be difficult to con- 
ceive that the plenitude of love should do anything else. 
Such a revelation would not shift the seat of authority; it 





* Of course, this hell is a matter of very common experience even in this 
life, in the form of remorse, which is simply the protest of spurned intellect and 
will against the rule of sense and instinct. Repentance, or purgatory, is a yield- 
ing to this protest. 

+ There are few more fatal blunders in ethics than that which makes con- 
science a distinct, primitive faculty, a kind of sentiment, akin to the zsthetic 
sense. Such a sentiment, if it existed, would deprive the moral law of that 
which is its very essence, a clearly recognizable authority. 

VoL. IlI.—No. 3 23 
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would merely enable that authority to make its voice heard 
above the tumult of sense and instinct. Nothing could pos- 
sibly be revealed to man that was not among the possibilities 
of his own being from the first. Thus far we have been 
moving in the region of theory, which has shown us that the 
ethics of an eternal being consist in loyal obedience to en- 
lightened will, which seeks plenitude of being, in its three 
aspects of intelligence, affection, and will. It now behoves 
us to descend into the region of practice, and show how such 
ethics will affect the actions of men in the every-day relations 
of life. We have now to ask, How will a man, feeling that 
he lives but to realize in himself the eternal fulness of God, 
act ? 

In the first place, such a man, having laid his plans for 
eternity, and feeling assured that his purpose cannot be frus- 
trated by any happenings outside of himself, will live with 
diligence and seriousness, but without haste, trepidation, or 
worry. He will know neither fear, doubt, nor despair, so long 
as he remains true to himself. He will have no anxiety 
about outward results. Failure in temporal projects will be 
as welcome to him as success, so long as he feels sure that, in 
striving to carry them out, he has acted with all the intelli- 
gence, affection, and energy possible for him. By such action 
he will feel that he has made God responsible, and this is the 
whole secret of a blessed life. 

In the second place, he will look upon all the things of sense 
and ambition—wealth, honor, power, friends, family, etc.— 
as means to enable him to reach his goal.* When they cease 
to do this, he Will be glad to part with them. Hence he will 
not strive after possession for the mere sake of possession or 





* It may seem a strange thing to say that a truly moral man will regard his 
family and friends as means for the attainment or manifestation of his own 
perfection; but if we reflect that he cannot possibly use them for shese ends, 
except in so far as he treats them as ends in and for themselves, the strangeness 
of the assertion will vanish. To say that a man values family and friends be- 
cause they help him to develop and display generosity, is surely to attribute to 
him a lofty view of both. No man can treat another as a slave or chattel with- 
out injury to his own moral nature, 
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pleasure, but will be content with what he can use for his one 
ultimate end. In the same way, he will avoid all public rec- 
ognition, except in so far as this may help him to benefit 
others. All display he will abhor and sedulously eschew. 
His motto will be, Love to be unknown (Ama nesciri). He 
will, indeed, let his light shine before men ; but, like the spirits 
in Dante’s Paradise, he will take care to hide himself behind 
his light. At the same time, knowing that he can shed the 
light of intelligence, love, and will upon others only in so far 
as he himself is a radiating source of these, he will use every 
endeavor to be as much of a self as possible, developing all 
his powers through every experience that does not involve 
a lessening of his own being.* In this he will be cheered by 
the consciousness that what he gains is gained forever. 

In the third place, while he will take an enthusiastic inter- 
est in all those institutions whereby men are aided in rising to 
the plenitude of being,—in family, society, state, church,—he 
will treat them as means, not as ends, holding that they exist 
for him, not he for them. Whenever any one of them sinks 
into such a condition as to retard, instead of accelerating, 
man’s progress towards his end, he will stand aloof from it and 
refuse to countenance it, until such time as it shall have re- 
turned to its true function, not considering his life too great 
a sacrifice to offer for the sake of effecting this return. His 
allegiance to any institution will be entirely conditioned by its 
relation tc his ultimate end, to which, in the last resort, all 
his allegiance will be paid, and for the sake of which he will 
hold his life in fee. While he will not willingly be a rebel or 
an iconoclast, he will not shrink from being either, when 
man’s highest interests are jeopardized. Recognizing, on the 





* There is a school of ethical thinkers at the present day who seem to fancy 
that a man is on a low moral plane who desires eternal life and blessedness for 
himself, maintaining that one ought to be content with increasing the happiness 
of a mortal humanity for a few years, and sinking into nothingness afterwards. 
But, surely, what it is good to do for a few years it is infinitely better to do, in 
a continually increasing degree, to all eternity. There surely cannot be a more 
unselfish wish than the wish to be forever such a being as shall increase the 
blessedness of all that is capable of being blessed. To be content with the 
prospect of annihilation seems to me base pusillanimity. 
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other hand, that the effectiveness of institutions depends 
almost entirely upon the character of their members, rising 
and falling as this rises and falls, he will devote his chief ex- 
ternal efforts to the elevation of character, as that “ Kingdom 
of God and his righteousness” to which all other things are 
added; and this will have the effect of preventing him from 
attributing to institutions the shortcomings and sins which in 
reality belong to persons. The one question which he will 
put to every institution will be this: Does it aid in furthering 
intelligence, affection, will? If it does not, it will stand con- 
demned for him. Hence, he will have no sympathy with 
those socialistic Utopias whose aim is to make men comfort- 
able without the necessity of being heroic; heroism and 
death being in his eyes preferable to cowardly comfort and 
life. 

In the fourth place, while showing all due regard for the 
feelings and views of his fellows, he will maintain a complete 
independence with respect to all social forms, demands, and 
caprices, yielding to them only in so far as they contribute to 
further the end he has in view. In all such matters he will 
strive after kindly rationality and unobtrusive simplicity. He 
will eschew all social gatherings whose aim is animal satisfac- 
tion, frivolous intercourse, or vain display. He will not waste 
an hour in trying to acquire the means of living in a style 
equal to that affected by his neighbors. In his apparel and 
house-furnishings he will confine himself to what is essential 
to health and neatness, setting an example of contempt for 
that luxury in the pursuit of which so many persons waste 
their lives. While appreciating art at its true worth, as a 
means of expressing to sense the highest visions of those 
whose faces are set towards the plenitude of being, he will 
not desire to make his home an art-gallery, but content him- 
self with a few simple things, making beautiful the beauty of 
holiness. He will have no room in his house which the 
meanest and squalidest of his fellows may not freely enter 
without fear of defiling or injuring. In choosing his friends 
and associates, he will recognize no conventional distinctions 
of race, class, or creed, and no bond but that of a common 
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aspiration after the highest. He will belong to no “set” less 
extensive than humanity. 

In the fifth place, he will have a rich inner life of com- 
munion with himself and with God, a life of which his outer 
activity will be but the reflection. This life will consist of 
meditation and prayer. Meditation will mean every form of 
quiet, self-collected reflection and study calculated to clear 
the vision and reveal the true meaning and worth of the 
things of the world; prayer, every form of aspiration towards 
the source of all truth, all beauty, and all goodness. Both 
these spiritual acts, though they constitute the very innermost 
life of the soul, have in our day fallen into considerable dis- 
repute, the first, because it has come to be regarded as a lazy 
dreaming, or fruitless play of the imagination, about certain 
historic facts or dogmatic definitions ; the second, because it 
is conceived to be an attempt to enlighten God, to rouse his 
interest, and to obtain from him special favors, which he 
might otherwise be indisposed to grant,—an attempt which 
is obviously absurd and derogatory to God. But there is no 
need to limit the sphere of meditation except by the bounds 
of possible truth, and the above conception of prayer is a 
coarse, childish caricature. Let us quote some of the defini- 
tions of prayer offered by men who earnestly practised it and 
knew its effect. St. Basil says, “ Prayer is the ascent of the 
mind to God, or the seeking of things descending from God ;” 
St. Augustine, “ Prayer is the pure affection of the mind di- 
rected upon God,” and again, “ Prayer is the ascent of the 
soul from things terrestrial to things celestial, the quest for 
supernal things, the desire for invisible things ;” St. Thomas 
Aquinas, “ We pray, not that we may alter the divine pur- 
pose, but that we may obtain what God hath decreed should 
be realized through the prayers of the saints;” and again, 
“We are commanded to unfold our desires to God in prayer, 
not that we may instruct him as to what we desire, but that 
we may direct our intellect and affection upon him.” And 
St. Bernard says, “ Let us ascend, therefore, on meditation and 
prayer, as on two feet. For meditation shows us wherein our 
defects lie; prayer obtains a remedy for these defects. The 
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former shows the way, the latter leads us by it.” It is easy 
enough in these days of feverish, thoughtless outward activ- 
ity, to sneer at meditation and prayer; but no one has a 
moral right to do so who has not seriously and persistently 
practised them and experienced their effects. He who has 
done this will claim no such right. At all events, the man 
whose heart is set upon attaining the divine fulness will have 
a rich inner life of meditation and prayer, and will come to 
the activities and trials of the outer practical world as a 
messenger from a higher sphere, a sphere of divine quiet 
and serenity. 

Such, in my opinion, are some of the leading characteristics 
of the ethics of an eternal being. That they are very differ- 
ent from those of the ethics suitable for a temporal being (if, 
indeed, we can speak of ethics in connection with such a 
being at all) is surely obvious enough. He who lives for 
time will covet the things of time; he who lives for eternity, 
the things of eternity. The things of time are wealth, honor, 
position, power, etc., which perish in the using; the things 
of eternity are knowledge, love, strength of will, which grow 
with the using forever and forever. 

In conclusion, I may perhaps be allowed to say that the 
form which the society of those whose powers are set upon 
eternal things will assume will be a church, or, as Jesus pre- 
ferred to say, a Kingdom of God,—a kingdom of holiness, in 
which each subject will claim property only in what he zs, 
holding all that he 4as as a mere temporary trust, to be used 
as intelligence and love shall dictate, for the highest spiritual 
ends, a kingdom which will correlate itself naturally with a 
civic state aiming at external freedom and justice, and offering 
the widest field for the attainment and exercise of every vir- 
tue. On the other hand, the natural form for the society of 
those whose powers are directed solely upon the goods of 
this temporal world will be a. socialistic and industrial state, 
in which each citizen will aim at the greatest possible amount 
of possession, and will claim the right to enjoy as he pleases 
all that he possesses, without being called upon to exercise 
generosity or self-sacrifice towards any fellow-being. It is 
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between these two institutions, as the highest expressions of 
corporate life, that the world of the present day is called upon, 
and is trying, to choose. Can any one doubt what the ulti- 
mate choice will be? 


Tuomas DAVIDSON. 
New York. 


REFORM WITHIN THE LIMITS OF EXISTING 
LAW.* 


Not long ago I spoke on “ Jay Gould; or, Ill-gotten Gains 
within the Limits of Law.” The law cannot prevent—at 
least did not prevent, in this case—much that is contrary to 
right and justice. It furnishes an imperfect standard in 
morals. Because under the law we are free to do certain 
things, it does not follow that, morally speaking, we may do 
them. The law may not be able—and it may not be con- 
sidered within the province of the law—to punish us for doing 
things that yet are hard, inequitable, and cruel. To use the 
law, then, as a measure of what we may and may not do is, to 
this extent, to ignore conscience altogether. It was thoughts 
of this sort that I wished to suggest by the title of my recent 
lecture. 

But there is another side to the matter. It is sometimes 
said that the law not only permits wrong, but that it sanctions 
wrong, is virtually in collusion with it. And it must be ad- 
mitted that this is sometimes true. But what I wish to ask 
now is, Is there anything in the law that hinders us from 
doing right? The right and wrong of government in general, 
I do not wish to discuss, but it is a pressing, personal question, 
Does government as now existing anywise compel us in a 
wrong direction? It is a question not unlike one often raised 
as to our general social system. How often do we hear it 

said that this system compels men to be selfish or grasping, 





* A lecture given before the Society for Ethical Culture, Philadelphia, Sunday, 
February 19, 1893. 
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whether they will or no; that they cannot act in accordance 
with the dictates of their higher nature, while it remains! 
Can we fail to feel challenged, as it were, by such a statement ? 
For morality, our higher nature, is, we know, something to 
be obeyed, and if it cannot be in one set of circumstances, 
then another set of circumstances must be created in which 
we can be true to it. We have hence an immediate moral 
interest in knowing whether what is often said of our social 
system is true. For the question remains, does the system 
compel us, ave we not free while it lasts, to follow the better 
instincts, the higher promptings within us? Practically, for 
the purposes of my present discussion, the law and the general 
social system under which we live may be treated as coin- 
ciding, and, of course, they are nearly related, each to a certain 
extent reflecting and in turn determining the other. What 
I really have in mind to ask is whether forces outside us, 
whether they be formally written down in law or not, whether 
they be legally compulsory or only naturally compulsory, do 
prevent us from acting in the spirit of love and justice, do 
hinder us from living a moral life? Or, to put the question in 
a different form, what can we do taking the law and the social 
system as they now are, and what is there we cannot do 
towards achieving justice and a better state of things, simply 
by following the better impulses in our hearts? Are these im- 
pulses powerless as things now are, or may they be powerful? 
I am not asking, what is our first duty, whether to change the 
system or to change ourselves, and I by no means wish to be 
understood as depreciating the significance or necessity of 
legal or other external changes. I simply ask, what can be 
done without them, purely by the action, the effort, and the 
co-operation of private individuals? In other words, is it, in 
the last resort, the law or system that is at fault, or is it we 
who are at fault? Practically it must make a great difference 
whether we put the responsibility for what is evil on some- 
thing outside of us, and say we can do no better till it is 
changed, or whether we see that at least a part of the re- 
sponsibility rests with ourselves. 

Unquestionably where the system in which we live permits 
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or sanctions wrong, it may be harder for any one to do right. 
This much must be admitted. If it is more or less the cus- 
tom and the admitted legal right of persons to take advantage 
of one another (where they do not use open violence or fraud), 
if this is a common tendency, it is easier for any one to go 
with the current than to go against it. The temptation is that 
way,—for profit is that way, and individual interest so inclines 
one. But something more than temptation is required to 
take away responsibility for one’s actions. To be in situations 
of temptation is the general human lot. Virtue is almost 
always effort, and if the race had always done what seemed 
easiest, what appeared most inviting at the moment to do, it 
would have still remained on low levels, as individual peoples 
or tribes have remained. Temptations do not excuse us, they 
simply call for strength to meet them. The question, then, 
for us now is not whether it is easier, more profitable, to ac- 
quiesce in or to do things that our best instincts would con- 
demn, but whether we have to, whether the laws make us, or 
the necessity of getting a living obliges us to, do these things. 

Let us take some instances, and, in the first place, a com- 
paratively simple one. Suppose a person possessed of some 
wealth, more than he really needs to support himself and his 
family, taking into account every desirable comfort and ad- 
vantage as well,—how shall he use the surplus? The law 
leaves him free to use it as he chooses. It is his private 
property, and the law protects him against its being forcibly 
taken away from him for any purpose whatsoever. If he wants 
to build a yacht with it, or to erect a palace for himself, or 
to give sumptuous entertainments with whole orchestras dis- 
coursing music while he and his guests sit at feast, if he wants 
to do the most extravagant thing or the most foolish or 
(within limits) the most vicious thing, he may do so. Yes, 
as the tendency of wealth, particularly where it is great in 
amount and newly acquired, is towards extravagance, every 
motive of vanity and ambition may urge him in these direc- 
tions,—to do anything else may be to allow himself to be 
outstripped in the race for social distinction and prestige. But 
will any one in his senses pretend that he is obliged to do 
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these things, that he cannot, if he will, put his surplus wealth 
to very different uses? What is to hinder his founding a 
library, or endowing needed chairs in a university, or build- 
ing decent houses for the poor to live in, or buying whole 
blocks in crowded quarters of the city where filth and 
disease abound, and turning them into public squares and 
parks? Does the law or our social system prevent any of 
these things? Government might do some of them, but indi- 
viduals might also, without the government, and the healthiest 
state of society might be held to be one where individuals and 
private associations do so much in the line of what is good 
that the necessity for governmental action is reduced to a 
minimum. I myself know one or two individuals—and I 
count myself happy in knowing them—who devote all their 
surplus income to public uses; who, instead of indulging 
themselves, reduce their personal expenditures to the lowest 
possible point consistent with decency and dignity and the 
duties of hospitality; who live, one feels, not for themselves, 
but for human advancement. And the law protects these 
persons in doing their will just as truly as it protects vain, un- 
profitable persons in doing theirs; there is nothing in our law 
or social system that prevents hundreds and thousands of 
such persons arising and living for humane ends, Probably 
some of you already know persons not unlike those I have 
mentioned. 

There are those who think that there ought to be a pro- 
gressive income-tax; I am not sure but that I agree with 
them. But the principle of such a tax might be acted on 
without a law ; there is nothing in present laws that is incon- 
sistent with obedience to the principle. Some are acting in 
obedience to it and go further than any law would be likely 
to require, and I am not sure that they are not acting more 
wisely and securing more benefit to the community than any 
State would be likely to (as States now are), in case the 
amounts were turned over to it to expend. 

Laws cannot possibly command more than men may give 
of their own free-will, when they are guided in their conduct 
by moral principle, or are inspired by an enthusiasm. In 
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turning over the pages of “ A Short History of Philadelphia” 
recently, I came across an account of the great “ Cooper-Shop 
Volunteer Refreshment Saloon,” instituted in 1862, for the 
feeding of United States troops passing through the city. 
Beginning, it is said, with the supply of a single regiment by 
a few kind-hearted women, it developed into a thoroughly 
organized system, by which, in the course of the war, six 
hundred thousand soldiers were fed, nearly two thousand 
cared for in a hospital managed by volunteer nurses, and 
several thousand lighter cases relieved by dispensary treat- 
ment. The interesting thing (in connection with the point I 
am now considering) is that this magnificent contribution to the 
comfort and effectiveness of the national forces was supported 
entirely by funds raised by private individuals, with no assist- 
ance whatever from the government, and by the unremitting 
labor of unpaid assistants, not a few of whom, it is stated, laid 
down their lives as a willing offering to the work.* Isa 
change in the law necessary to bring about things that can be 
done just as well, the law staying where it is ? 

I am bold enough to take an instance involving a more de- 
batable and difficult problem. The equity of land-ownership 
has been much discussed in recent days. As is well known, 
the value of property of this sort may increase at an almost 
fabulous rate, without the slightest effort being made by the 
owner of the property. It is impossible that the propriety of 
gains of this sort should not be questioned. Accordingly, a 
school of reformers has arisen which denies their rightfulness 
asa private possession, and says they should go to the commu- 
nity, the existence of which makes them possible. Nothing 
will avail, these reformers are apt to say, and no improvement 
is possible for humanity, until a change in the laws takes place 
to this effect. Taxation should be taken off from commodi- 
ties in general (which men labor to produce), and put upon 
land (which they do not produce); then, it is held, the evils 
which afflict humanity will more or less right themselves. It 
would, of course, be foolish for me to give an opinion on so 





* “ A Short History of Philadelphia,’”’ by Susan Coolidge, p. 206. 
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great and complicated a question in a few moments (for it is 
not so simple a question, to my mind, as it appears to be to 
many); and I have no idea of giving an opinion. But I do 
ask, must all movement in this direction wait on a change in 
the law? Have individual men no responsibility in the matter 
till a change in the law is effected? Is no action possible 
while the law remains as it is? For my part, I do not see why 
a great change should not come over men’s notions and con- 
duct in relation to this kind of property, though not one ad- 
dition or alteration is made in the statute-book. If one be- 
comes convinced that values which he has done nothing to 
create are not rightfully his, what is there in our present system 
or laws to prevent him from turning over those values (substan- 
tially) to the community’s uses, and treating himself, so far as 
he remains the nominal owner of the wealth, as the steward 
of the community? Why must we wait for a law to compel 
us to do what we know we ought to do ourselves? Why 
must we wait for a change in the system to accomplish what 
we can just as well accomplish, the system remaining what 
it is? 

You have, for example, a piece of ground in the heart of a 
great city. You do not use it; you rentit. It cost you or 
your father or grandfather little or nothing, and you get an 
income from it every year, clear of all taxes, running into the 
hundreds, and even into the thousands. I know men of the 
world would count you a fool not to take and to keep all you 
can get; but in the light of ethics the question may take a 
different shape to you. And, if so, what is there to hinder 
you from taking these hundreds or thousands and making 
yourself by means of them a public benefactor, quite refusing 
to turn them to private account or to use them as a means of 
selfish gratification, using them, so far as you use them at all, 
for yourself, only to better equip yourself, to set yourself en- 
tirely free, to make you nobly independent, for the service of 
humanity? There is absolutely nothing in our social system 
or in the laws to prevent this ; the only thing that can effect- 
ually prevent is lack of conviction, or else sluggishness or 
indifference in your own heart. I cannot admit, then, that we 
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must wait for a change in the laws to enable us to do justice 
in this matter, even if we take the most radical views of jus- 
tice. I cannot admit that we are obliged to comply with the 
system till that time. Those who suffer from the wrong may 
have to, but those who cause it do not. 

The same may be said of the old slavery problem. The 
laws permitted slavery, they sanctioned it, but they did not 
compel anybody to enslave the negro ; and the bottom trouble 
was not with the laws, but with the slaveholders. If a slave- 
holder had excused himself by saying that there was nothing 
for him to do but to comply with the system, that he was 
powerless against it, he would have been suspected of cant by 
honest men, and a rugged slaveholder like John Randolph of 
Virginia would have been apt to despise him. 


** Sworn foe of Cant, he smote it down 
With trenchant wit unsparing, 
And, mocking, rent with ruthless hand 
The robe Pretence was wearing. 


“ He held his slaves, yet made withal 
No false and vain pretences, 
Nor paid a lying priest to seek 
For scriptural defences.’’* 


If, because the laws were on the side of slavery, men had 
to practise it, how was it, then, that individuals, and whole 
bodies like the Friends, set free their slaves, and yet were 
deemed nowise transgressors? These individuals, the Society 
of Friends, had conscience,—that was what marked them; 
and so far as their personal relations with their own slaves 
went, there was not, and never had been, anything in the laws 
that compelled them to act against it. What an edifying 
spectacle it would make, if those who believe that what is 
called the unearned increment (in land-values) should go to 
public uses, could inspire a body of men, as the Society of 
Friends were once inspired on another issue, to renounce the 
advantages present laws allow them to have, and actually 
devote to public uses the unearned increment in their pos- 





* John G. Whittier’s *‘ Randolph of Roanoke.” 
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session of their own free will! And why should this not be? 
Does any really great moral enthusiasm wait for a law to 
enforce it ? 

But let us take a more difficult instance still,—one in which 
there are real obstacles against a man’s doing what in his 
heart he would like to do. I refer to the business man,—more 
particularly the employer,—who is doing business in compe- 
tition with others in the same field. Undoubtedly he cannot 
act just as he would if he were master of the situation, and 
had only his own mind to consider. If his competitors re- 
duce their expenses, he must reduce his, or else be in danger 
of being driven out of the field. And in many ways, perhaps 
in most, this competition may be a good ; and from the stand- 
point of ethics nothing may be said against it. But suppose 
that the reduction of expenses takes the particular form of 
the reduction of wages, and that wages are already low. The 
thoughtless or unscrupulous employer may, of course, do 
this without any qualms of conscience ; but the employer who 
reflects on what it means, and who has some principle and 
humanity, may exceedingly dislike to do it, and yet, follow- 
ing what I have already said, he may come near being forced 
to. He must put what he produces or deals in at as lowa 
price as the competitor, or be driven out of the market. Tem- 
porarily, he may devise or get hold of some improved ma- 
chinery or other contrivance, by which his expenses may be 
reduced (proportionately) without touching wages; or he may 
by extra efforts make larger sales, and so be able to put down 
his prices; or he may consent to take less in the shape of 
profits for himself. But the first two things may conceivably 
be done by the competitor in time; so that at last he may be 
strictly compelled, according to all appearances, either to take 
less profit to himself or to pay less wages to his men. 

But here the question arises, What is to hinder an employer 
from taking less profit to himself? Is thereany law that hinders 
it? is there anything in the social system that prevents it? 
True, most men like to get as much profit for themselves as 
possible, and many are willing to get it at almost any cost (if 
they do not have to violate the law), even to the extent of 
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quite ruling out considerations of humanity and justice in 
dealing with their employees, and treating with them, as the 
saying goes, “ purely on a business basis ;” these persons may, 
I think, not unfairly be said to give the tone and spirit to our 
present industrial system. But, for all that, this system is 
entirely a reflex (in this aspect of it) of individual minds, and 
has not an iota of power over any one who dissents from it. 
If anybody is willing to work for ten thousand dollars a year 
instead of twenty thousand dollars, or for five thousand dollars 
instead of ten thousand dollars, or for two thousand dollars 
instead of five thousand dollars, he can do so. And as far as 
this will make a difference, he may to this extent, in face of 
such a situation as I have already described, keep the wages of 
those who work for him where they were, or may even, if he 
knows they are already too low to make it possible for the men 
to live a worthy or even a decent human existence, raise them. 

I know it may be thought fanciful to expect that anything 
more for workingmen will be done than they are in a situa- 
tion to demand; but such a view leaves morals out of ac- 
count in these relations altogether. One of the first elements 
in morals (taken in any other than an outward, conventional 
sense), one of the simplest notions connected with justice, 
is giving to others what they ought to have, whether they 
are strong enough to extort it from us or not. The mean- 
ing of morals is action from within, rather than under con- 
straint from without; so that if a man never does more 
than others virtually oblige him to do, he may, even though 
he chances to pay the highest wages to his workingmen, 
never act morally towards them his whole life through. Why 
cannot morality, sentiments of justice and brotherhood, apply 
to the business dealings of men with one another as truly as 
anywhere else? In the old days, a man who wished to live 
a perfect life withdrew from society and all worldly business, 
and dedicated himself to the interior purification and sancti- 
fication of his soul. I have no word of mockery or reproach 
for those who thus sought to be blameless in their own eyes 
and at peace with conscience; but a more rugged and heroic 
virtue is needed now. We want men who wiil show unself- 
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ishness in the world, rather than without it, and who will in 
those very regions where low motives are supposed to be the 
only effective ones, demonstrate that high motives can serve 
as well. And what hinders,—ze., really and forcibly? Noth- 
ing but the lack of moral insight, or else of moral impulses 
and of moral determination in men themselves. 

And yet I wish to face the worst alternative in this matter. 
Suppose that willingness to take lower profits, and thus to come 
to something nearer equality with those whom one employs, 
does not suffice; suppose that one is already carrying on his 
business at as low a profit as he possibly can, and yet main- 
tain himself, what is he, in such a case, to do, if his competitor, 
in similar conditions, reduces wages? Is he not literally 
obliged to do the same, or else run the risk of bankruptcy, if 
he continues? I doubt not that employers are in this situation 
at times, that it is with the greatest reluctance that they follow 
the example of their unscrupulous competitors, that with the 
best will in the world they do not see how they can do other- 
wise. Unscrupulous men have a power thus altogether out of 
proportion to their numbers, or their talent or ability, or any- 
thing but just this willingness to gain their ends by any means ; 
they have the power to degrade the whole tone of industrial 
life, to drag the best men down to their level, to make the 
most humane men appear outwardly just as selfish as them- 
selves. For in a competitive system, where the motive is 
private gain, it must be remembered that the absence of 
scruples may be an advantage in the struggle: the unscrupu- 
lous man, who stops at nothing, may win ; and another man, just 
because of his conscience, may not be able to compete with 
him. So that I do not wonder that some say that the system 
itself must be changed, in which it is possible for the best to 
be ruled by the worst. 

Yet let us ask ourselves, What may be done in this par- 
ticular, taking things just as they are? Is there anything to 
hinder, for instance, employers uniting among themselves and 
mutually agreeing not to reduce wages below a certain point, 
so that none of them shall have an advantage over the rest 
by making such a reduction? There is no more interesting 
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and significant phenomenon in recent industrial development 
than the formation of associations and combinations among 
employers for mutual benefit. Competition is good, but good, 
it is seen, within limits ; and when it is absolutely unrestricted, 
or, what is the same, unprincipled, it may be destructive. To 
keep this and that line of business on a paying basis, then, 
men are learning to co-operate. Why should they not co- 
operate for something beyond their individual gains ?—co- 
operate to maintain as good wages as possible for those whom 
they employ? Why should not a sentiment of honor arise 
on this point? Why should it not come to be regarded as in- 
consistent with the dignity of a business man to pay wages 
beneath a certain rate? Why should not business thus be 
elevated to the rank of a profession, and have its rules, its 
standards, its code, and things admitted to be professional 
and things admitted to be unprofessional? Is it not possibly 
one of the reasons why business pursuits have been thought 
to be unbecoming to a gentleman in the past (a worthy reason 
among many ignoble ones) that one was not expected to be 
guided by any principle in conducting them, and was at 
liberty to make any sort of a bargain that he could? 

I refuse to admit that individuals and associations of indi- 
viduals might not act from as high motives in the field of 
business as in the field of law, medicine, philanthropy, or 
religion. I believe that employers can be as solicitous for the 
best possible conditions for those whom they employ as for 
their own gains. But the other day I read in one of our local 
papers of a firm of manufacturers here who offered to advance 
the wages of those whom they employed, if their men could 
get other manufacturers in the same line of business to do 
likewise. But why do not these willing manufacturers appeal 
to their competitors direct, instead of leaving it to the work- 
ingmen, whose advances and demands are so apt to be re- 
garded suspiciously by their employers? Why not form a 
combination of manufacturers in this particular line who shall 
agree to raise wages together, and not in the future to take 
advantage of one another by ever individually reducing wages ? 


and why should they not, if they are pressed by competition 
VoL. III.—No. 3 24 
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at other points in the country, endeavor to bring these other 
manufacturers into the combination, so that all together 
throughout the country shall stand for justice to the work- 
ingman? All this can be done within the limits of existing 
law, just as associations to maintain profits are already form- 
ing themselves within these limits, and just as associations 
are forming among workingmen to maintain wages. Compe- 
tition can be changed to co-operation to this extent in the 
social system that now is, and without any preliminary over- 
throw or even modification of it; the change can come purely 
from the working of moral impulses among men. 

And yet you will say that the unscrupulous employer may 
be inaccessible to these impulses, and may stand apart from 
the co-operative effort that other employers are making. 
True; but it is also true that public sentiment may be so 
stirred, that public opinion may be so educated, that people in 
general will have nothing to do with him, will not buy his 
goods (if they know them), or regard him with any other 
feelings than those of aversion. Moreover, though he be in- 
accessible to moral considerations for the time, he might not 
be always; and even the hope would be, and the aim and the 
effort, to win him over to the side of humanity and right. 
No one can tell what might be done in this direction; even 
such a realizing of the situation, such a facing of the question 
as I have stated it, is not common at the present time, much 
less any united effort of the moral forces of society to accom- 
plish the result. Ordinary religion is satisfied to have men make 
all the money they can, in all the ways they can (within legal 
limits), if they will only give a part of it to the church and to 
philanthropy ; * the feeling has yet to dawn on the world, or 
at least of any considerable portion of it, that something like 
a fair distribution of wealth among those who help (or are ready 
to help) to produce it is more important than the building of 





*I need hardly say that this is not the religion of such men as Father Hunt- 
ington. See his article on “ Philanthropy and Morality,” in the INTERNATIONAL 
JourNaL oF Eruics, October, 1892. I think one must admit that the first 
searching word on this subject, in the JoURNAL, has come from an orthodox 
Christian believer, 
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churches or the support of any number of philanthropies, 
Yet I say there is absolutely nothing in the existing laws or 
system of society that forcibly prevents the rise of such a feel- 
ing, nothing that need hinder its growth and progress, nothing 
that is inconsistent with its ultimate victory over all that op- 
poses it, including whatever amount of inertia, unbelief, and 
moral deadness there may be among men. 

There is one other instance of unsocial, unbrotherly action 
which I must speak of; it will be the last. It is in one way 
the most difficult instance, and it cannot fail to excite our 
sympathies. I refer to the person who, when there is a strike 
among workingmen for justice or against injustice, takes a 
striker’s place, and so helps to defeat the cause for which the 
workingmen are contending. Of course, strikes may de foolish 
or unjust; but it must be admitted that there are just ones, 
too, and only these do I now have in mind. Such are 
present conditions that a legitimate cause may be entirely 
defeated by those who, though they do an unsocial, unbroth- 
erly thing, yet have our sympathy to the extent they are 
necessitous themselves. Here no law, but something equally 
urgent, the need of getting subsistence for themselves and 
perhaps their families, virtually compels them. I confess that, 
with this fact before my eyes, I have sometimes been com- 
pelled to think that individuals and individual effort are power- 
less, and that nothing but a change in the economic consti- 
tution of society can bring relief. Yet what can be done, 
things being as they are? In the first place, the associations 
or unions of workingmen might be made more complete, 
more inclusive, than they now are; they might bring in those 
persons who are outside them, and who now act, on occasion, 
against them. In the second place, they could ask for wages 
which would cover the needs not only of those of their num- 
ber who had work, but of those who could not get it,—just as 
the head of a family may ask for enough to meet the needs of 
his family as well as his own needs,—and in favor of such an 
aim and demand, in sympathy with it, all the moral forces of 
society might be arrayed. If society is one great brother- 
hood, surely all ought to have either work, or support if there 
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is no work for them to do; indeed, rationally speaking, is 
there not an absurdity in some men working ten and twelve 
hours a day, and others equally able having nothing to do. 
If sense and conscience ruled, the workless would have 
work to do, and those now working would not have to do 
so much. And I do not see why all this might not take 
place quietly, gradually, peaceably, in answer to a movement 
of ideas among the people, in answer to individual and co- 
operative effort—the general system of society and law 
standing just where it is, or, if modified, modified as the 
result of this moral evolution, not as the condition or ante- 
cedent of it. 

I hope I have fairly treated these different instances which 
I have considered. I have tried to, and, if I have at all suc- 
ceeded in so doing, the conclusion is irresistible that a vast 
deal might be done to reform the world, simply by a change 
in the ideas, dispositions, and principles of men.* 

It has not been my object to discuss, in all their various 
bearings, any of the questions I have touched upon. I have 
simply asked what could private, voluntary, moral effort do 
in meeting them? I think it is a mistake—and often worse 
than a mistake—to say that men cannot do right till the sys- 
tem of society in which we live is right, or the laws a mirror 
of perfect equity. I think it is a poor and weak philosophy 
which holds that it must first be easy and comfortable, and 
even profitable, to be virtuous, before anybody can be expected 
to be so. Temptations always have existed, and probably 
always will exist, for humanity in its upward march. I have 
been amazed to read in one of our labor papers, from which 
I must say that I derive a great deal of instruction, that so 
long as the opportunity exists for men in our Philadelphia 
City Councils to make something out of the privileges they 
give to corporations, they must be expected to be corrupt. 
What has manhood come to mean in this nineteenth century, 
if a bribe has only to be offered to be taken, if the only way 
to make men honest is to take away opportunities to be any- 





* Whether what I have suggested as possible wi// be done, is another question. 
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thing else! Not by living in a “Garden of Eden,” not by 
being placed in circumstances where no temptations could 
arise, has the race risen to whatever virtue or manly strength 
it now has. 

It is, of course, easy to live as the world around us do, but 
it is not necessary. It may be hard to rise into the atmos- 
phere of principles and great aims, but it is possible to do so. 
To inspire men in this direction is, as I understand it, the aim 
of this Society. We are not politicians, we are not statesmen, 
we are not economists, we are not social theorists, but we do 
stand for moral ideas, and for their introduction into every 
department of human life, until no nook and corner of it is 
unpenetrated by their bracing and purifying influence. What 
we care for more than anything else, I take it, is the de- 
velopment of manhood,—of live, self-acting, self-ruling man- 
hood; for my part, I would rather see one man inspired by 
an idea than a hundred made comfortable without it. Law 
has its place, and philanthropy has its place, but to make 
men see the right and do it of their own accord is greater 
than all. We, my friends, are so small, so insignificant, 
that from any outward point of view we may never accom- 
plish anything worth talking about; but if by the meetings 
and discussions we hold we are set to thinking; if we gain 
large, liberal minds; if we come to believe in great principles 
and to share in great hopes, and if, in the measure of our 
power, we lend a hand to every good, forward movement in 
the community, we need by no means be a useless factor in 
it, and perchance the world may be some time brighter and 
better for our once having lived. 

WILtiaM M. SALTER. 

PHILADELPHIA. 
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FREEDOM: ITS RELATION TO THE PROOF OF 
DETERMINISM. 


THIs paper is one more attempt to prove the reality of 
human freedom. Any one glancing over the magazine liter- 
ature now appearing will observe that the subject is in one of 
its periodical acute stages of discussion. That is my excuse 
for broaching it,—that, and the consideration that the view 
here advanced and defended is simple, and I hope will be 
made clear, so that it can be accepted or rejected with little 
waste of time and thought. But first it will be well to get 
clearly in mind what form of proof is competent in the prem- 
ises and what form is not. 

The assistance offered by the various syllogisms of Formal 
Logic need not long detain us. The basis on which they rest 
is the assumption that the major and minor propositions have 
already somehow been established; and what is here to be 
set forth is precisely the nature of the ultimate basis on 
which we must depend for establishing propositions, I shall 
presently mention the syllogistic form in which the crucial 
part of the proof I shall offer will be cast. It will then appear 
that the difficulty consists, not in meeting the requirements 
of Formal Logic, but rather in establishing the truth of the 
two premises. Brushing Formal Logic aside, therefore, as 
of comparatively slight assistance, two types of proof remain. 
For the present purpose they may be distinguished as proof 
by induction and proof from presupposition. 

Without going into the intricate questions of the kind and 
quality of evidence competent to establish an induction as 
probable or certain, what an induction attempts to prove is 
that certain sensations, feelings, or objects of perception are 
bound together, as regards their appearance in our conscious- 
ness, by determinate and fixed relations of sequence or coex- 
istence, or both. I shall attempt to show in the sequel that 
inductive proof can neither prove, nor can it disprove, the 
reality of freedom. 
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The proof by means of presupposition is of a different 
character. Assuming some proposition to be proved, an 
analysis of the process involved in the establishment of that 
proposition, and an examination of the evidence offered for it, 
are made with the purpose of showing what must be true in 
order that the proposition in question should be true. Any 
proposition established by induction, or the inductive process 
as a whole, may be examined for the purpose just mentioned. 
My attempt will be to show, by such an examination, that 
either freedom is real or else truth is inaccessible for us. It 
the disjunction be legitimate, not only do all scientific laws— 
logical, mechanical, physical, vital—depend for their establish- 
ment on the reality of human freedom, but also a law denying 
human freedom—supposing it possible to establish it on other 
grounds and without violence to other considerations—would 
here meet with check, since it would be inconsistent with a 
presupposition requisite to its proof. The proof may ob- 
viously be stated in the form of a disjunctive syllogism. The 
difficulty, as already mentioned, consists in establishing the 
premises. A more detailed examination of the forms of proot 
by induction and from presupposition in turn, in their applica- 
tion to freedom, will, I hope, make the position clear. 

Before an examination of the process of induction, a few 
words on the character of the results it furnishes will be 
useful. One of the fictions which it seems hardest to banish 
from scientific and philosophic thought is the belief in the 
efficacy, the efficiency, the power, of a cause to produce an 
effect. This misapprehension, no doubt, is much aided in 
retaining its vitality by the use of the word “force.” When 
in the midst of scientific procedure, scientists use the word 
with a very definite meaning, a meaning which has in it no 
slightest tinge of the notion of production. But let either 
scientist or philosopher discuss the question of freedom, and 
immediately the notion of production is somehow smuggled 
into their conception of cause. The more wide-spread use of 
the term “law of nature” is doing something to lay the ghost. 
For the fact of the matter is that all science can do by means 
of induction is to establish laws of nature,—formulz, to use 
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a more precise term. A chemist puts hydrogen and chlorine 
together in a jar in a dark room, by the window. In the 
course of the day the sun comes to shine upon the jar and 
the two substances spring together into chlorhydric acid. Here, 
evidently, is an observed sequence: nothing more is observed. 
The chemist expects that sequence will be repeated whenever 
he may choose to try the experiment. What basis that ex- 
pectation has does not concern the present inquiry. The 
only fact present is the fact of sequence already mentioned. 
Of precisely the same type are laws of nature more intricate 
and minute. They describe sequences and spacial relations, 
and scientists expect repetitions of the sequences and other 
relations observed. 

Now, if the notion of compulsion is to be introduced, it 
would be well to get in mind what is meant by compulsion. 
If a boy is kept in after school-hours, if his resignation is 
extorted from a dishonest official, if a nation is forced to 
pay a large indemnity,—in all these cases compulsion is 
felt. The school-teacher, the official superior, body of indig- 
nant citizens, or whoever it may be, and the nation exact- 
ing the indemnity, on the other hand, know by experience 
what it is to compel. Ina word, both compelling and com- 
pulsion are certain emotions, and it will not do to attribute 
them to inorganic nature, or indeed to nature at all, under 
pain of lapsing into old-time animism. 

Many attempts to prove freedom seek a term in the process 
of choice which can be one of two or more things. They 
bring before the mind the different motives, the appeal each 
makes to the individual, the fact that some are strong, others 
weaker, and then they introduce something called a choice 
which, if they are successful, must be a wholly indeterminate 
act. A common way of representing the situation is to figure 
two or three motives as tugging away at the person in dif- 
ferent directions, he remaining entirely passive for a time, but 
finally pulling himself together, and pushing out into the 
direction of one of the tugs. It need not be said that such a 
description is widely at variance with the facts. If the situa- 
tion is to be described in terms of hypothetically definite and 
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separate mental elements, it at least cannot be described in 
static terms. The truth rather is that there is a constant com- 
ing and going before the mind. An impulse to action arises. 
Another, felt to be contradictory, opposes it. Some circum- 
stances connected with impulse A and also attractive, let us 
say, occurs and re-enforces A. But some other circumstance 
occurs connected with B,—that is, involved in the choice of 
B, and re-enforces B. Suppose, then, that B is as yet some- 
what less attractive than A; it may then happen that some 
circumstance involved in the choice of A, but this time in 
itself disagreeable, shall occur. And so with B. This pro- 
cess may continue indefinitely. Either A or B may be to such 
an extent re-enforced as to drive the other from the field of 
consciousness. A second alternative may be that neither A 
nor B, but a third course of conduct, C, should have slipped 
in between them and won the day. Or, asa third alternative, 
which is the second slightly disguised, it may be that the 
desire to decide at all costs or the hatred of indecision may 
finally appear and accidentally, as it were, give the advantage 
to A orto B. The situation is somewhat like that which 
would occur if the weights belonging toa sensitive balance 
were used with one not at all sensitive. Two nearly equal 
weights are put into two pans; neither moves. Additions are 
made to one pan and the other, somewhat indiscriminately, 
and finally, without previous warning, the beam tips. But 
describe the state of the case as one will, it is impossible at 
once to describe it and to leave room for capricious choice. 
To establish freedom it is necessary to show that at some point 
there is ”o definite order of sequence. To describe a sequence 
is to make it definite. Or, to put the same things into terms 
of induction, to establish an induction is to show that, given 
one or more elements in certain spacial or temporal positions, 
there will follow the same or different elements in different or 
the same positions. Now, in order to prove freedom it must 
be shown that the elements first mentioned and their position 
are not sufficient to determine that the subsequent elements 
and their position shall follow. But this is a proof from ig- 
norance, which may at any time be overthrown by the dis- 
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covery of unobserved antecedents, and of the fact that these, 
together with the antecedents previously known, or alone, are 
invariably followed by the elements in question and their posi- 
tion. If this statement is correct, it is evident that the attempt 
to prove freedom by induction is futile. 

But if it is impossible to prove freedom inductively, it is 
equally impossible to disprove it. A generalization may be 
merely empirical,—z.¢., subject to correction on wider ex- 
perience. Among the many experiences in kind and number 
of a physician’s life, for a number of years, including the 
rounds of professional and domestic life, his literary, social, 
and political occupation, periods of travel, possibly, and many 
more, he picks out a certain number of symptoms exhibited 
by a few among his patients. He picks these out because he 
observes that the same symptomis occur in all the patients, and 
that in all they follow the same order. Let us say he calls 
the disease hydrophobia. Some time after him comes another 
physician, who declares that some of his patients exhibit the 
symptoms already described, but that in addition to them 
there is a certain state of the organism, and that it is the cause 
of the disease. Moreover, he declares that his predecessors 
were wrong in regarding the series of symptoms they de- 
scribed, ending with death, as fatally fixed in their sequence. 
He has found this condition, and by the application of certain 
remedies he can prevent the occurrence of death. Admit 
that after a while the medical profession comes to agree with 
the last physician. A new order of sequence is then admitted 
to be typical of hydrophobia. The question is, are all laws 
of nature equally provisional with the law of the sequence of 
symptoms in hydrophobia just mentioned? Are all formule 
describing empirical, sequences and spacial relations at the 
mercy of new facts? If that is the case, it would seem possi- 
ble to establish freedom without any difficulty at all. And, it 
must be mentioned, many of the most acute speculators are 
of that opinion. According to them the situation may for our 
purposes be described somewhat as follows: Of a large total 
of facts there comes to our knowledge a few of them at 
a time. Comparing the groups of facts which occur in the 
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experience of different people, and in that of the same person at 
different times, certain relations among these facts have been 
observed. Certain typical relations have repeated themselves 
in the different experiences a large number of times. It is 
possible that they will repeat themselves again, but that is 
wholly problematic. That might be interpreted in this wise. 
The experience that each consciousness has of another never 
being direct, but only by means of the other’s representative, 
his body, in the consciousness of the first, it might be thought 
that this representative varied in concomitance with the varia- 
tions of the states of the consciousness it represents. Now, 
all these consciousnesses, to continue, might be “ free causes” 
in their desires and acts of will. Further, the different con- 
sciousnesses might vary in their self-consistency. The con- 
sciousness behind a stock, a stick, or a stone might be practi- 
cally without caprice, might be habit-bound, while that behind 
the body of a maniac might be full of caprice. According to 
this hypothesis, in so far as the relations under observation 
were those obtaining among stocks, sticks, stones, and their 
like, no change would be discovered in them, the reason being, 
according to hypothesis, that their consciousnesses are wholly 
self-consistent. As regards the relations among the bodily 
elements of the routine business-man, very little change would 
be observed, while in the case of the maniac the formula 
would have to be in constant process of correction. So the 
situation might be figured,—so, or in some manner analogous, 
and under such an hypothesis the place for freedom is obvious. 
To make it complete, it would of course be necessary to work 
it out in very much greater detail. My purpose was to men- 
tion it simply, not to expound it or make it plausible. 
Suppose, however, that this is not the case at all. Suppose 
that there is, in truth, a world formula. It is needless to say 
that we are not in possession of such a formula as yet. It is 
also obvious that many, possibly all, of the so-called laws of 
sequence, already discovered, are merely provisional. But 
the hypothesis I wish next to face is that the ideal of science 
is, in fact, somewhere and somehow realized. If it be true in 
that sense, is freedom disproved? I do not ask in what sense 
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it can be true, although, to make the discussion less difficult, 
I shall assume that its truth consists in its presence to some 
very wise consciousness. The consciousness armed with such 
a formula could, by substituting any value of T in it,—a.p. 
1453, for instance,—read off the total situation of the world at 
that time. He would know not only the condition of the 
physical universe proper, but would, by hypothesis, know 
every feeling, thought, and wish of every human being at that 
time existing. Just so could he discover the state of things 
throughout the world and in every secret breast at ¢hts moment 
of time. If any one is in the midst of some moral conflict 
this wise consciousness can tell its issue as well as its present 
existence. In short, there is for him not only complete knowl- 
edge of the past and present, but complete knowledge of the 
future. Did any of us have that formula, he could predict 
every act of each of his acquaintances, and every act of his 
own, as long as any existed. The hypothesis is clear enough. 
Suppose it to be true. Is there anything in it inconsistent 
with freedom? To my mind, nothing whatever. As already 
said, such formulation cannot prove freedom. My particu- 
lar thesis here, however, is that it is equally impotent to dis- 
prove it. 

I must here interpose a few words upon the kind of con- 
scious facts which the world formula cannot explain away. It 
is well known that tastes differ, and that they change. I hear 
a snarl and a growl and a snap, and immediately drop every- 
thing to rush out and look at the dog-fight; you, in the 
adjoining room, hear and recognize the sounds, but pay no 
attention to them. Sarah Bernhardt is announced as playing 
La Tosca. Your friend Jones stands all night in line and 
pays an exorbitant price for a ticket. A free ticket would not 
induce your friend Smith to go. Some prefer George Eliot’s 
novels, others swear by Balzac; a third class worships Tolstoi. 
In the same way the tastes of childhood are not those of 
maturity, nor are those of maturity the tastes of old age. Nor 
is it only in the comparatively unimportant question of tastes 
that men change and differ. Men represent all kinds of char- 
acter. The ideals, moral or esthetic, of one man awaken not 
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the slightest glow of enthusiasm in another. And however 
such curious phenomena as changes of heart, regenerations, 
reformations, or lapses from grace be attempted to be explained, 
their existence is an undoubted fact. Such novelties and dif- 
ferences in ideals cannot be neglected by any theory claiming 
to base itself upon facts. They are facts just as much as it is 
a fact that the rays of light coming from Mars and Jupiter 
differ in color, or that a falling body has a definite acceleration 
at a certain time and place. No competent formula can do 
violence to the facts of either kind. It must have a place for 
all. 

So much being premised, let me try to explain why a world 
formula does not disprove freedom. It may be better to build 
up from a simple illustration, examining each step narrowly 
on the way. Imagine the universe shrunk down to a single 
consciousness, playing a game of chess with himself. Leaving 
the question why he plays chess rather than engage in some 
other occupation aside for the time being, suppose him to be 
wholly free in the choice of each move. He may play one 
side with an intricate and well-defined plan, the other with no 
plan at all, or both with, or both without; that is immaterial. 
Having finished the game, he shall be limited for his expe- 
rience to remembering it and speculating about it. Suppose 
him to have a vivid memory, good powers of calculation, and 
considerable ingenuity in devising theories. If, then, he be 
curious to discover some formula in terms of which the moves 
of the game may be expressed, a formula less intricate but 
otherwise substantially the same in kind as the world formula 
already mentioned, he will, with his powers, undoubtedly be 
able to frame one. Let it be noted, in passing, that there will 
be a large number of repetitions in the course of the game. 
The knight will always move in his own curious fashion, and 
so with the other pieces. There will be repetition in this case, 
because that is the kind of game chosen. Now, the question 
is, Will the fact that the player has found a formula competent 
to express all the spontaneous actions he has performed render 
those actions one whit less spontaneous than they were before 
its discovery? It would be absurd to suppose so. Suppose 
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him to stop in the midst of the game and work out a formula 
for the first half, and suppose it to turn out that that formula 
applies to the whole game, the player, for the sake of argu- 
ment, having in the second halt made no effort to that end; 
still his spontaneity is not affected. 

Let us imagine a second consciousness, B. Suppose that 
B knows A very well, knows his habits of mind and his 
preferences, “ sympathetically,” as we say. He knows him 
as you know your appointee as cashier of a bank; you are 
assured that under no circumstances will he misappropriate 
the funds. Just so Lord Salisbury knew Sir William White 
when he sent him on the Turkish mission. He knew what 
kind of a diplomat Sir William White was, and guessed 
pretty shrewdly how he would play the game of diplomacy. 
Well, let consciousness B know consciousness A after the 
same fashion, only much more minutely and exhaustively ; 
let him know him so thoroughly that before A has made 
the first move, B knows the whole course the game will 
follow. Suppose B, with that knowledge in mind, to formu- 
late the game just as A was conceived to do a short time 
since. B’s knowledge being so accurate by hypothesis, 
the formula will accurately describe the whole course of 
the game. Is A’s spontaneity in the least interfered with 
by that additional fact? I am sure no one will say that 
it is. Now, let one more personage be added. Suppose that 
A and B play a game of chess together. B has no more 
knowledge of A under these new circumstances than I have 
of you, or you of me, we being strangers who meet for the 
first time. A and B are to be free to choose their moves just 
as A was in the example first considered. It is one of their 
caprices to play in alternation, and this continues throughout 
the game. Then let there be a third consciousness, C, who 
knows both A and B sympathetically, as the B of our last 
example knew the A. Evidently C will know beforehand the 
whole course of the game. Suppose C to formulate it before 
its beginning; will that fact interfere with the spontaneity of 
either A or B? Not any more than the formulation last con- 
sidered interfered with A’s freedom. 
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Now, instead of A and B merely, vary the occupations into 
infinite intricacy until they are as many as those of the past, 
present, and future of our own world. In the same way mul- 
tiply the individuals indefinitely. Suppose, again, the exist- 
ence of the sympathetic consciousness which knows before- 
hand the every action of each, and suppose that conscious- 
ness to work out a world formula with the same purely theo- 
retic interest, abstaining from interference with any of the 
individuals. Evidently nothing essentially different from the 
conditions last considered, in the case of the three conscious- 
nesses, has been introduced. 

It may be asked why the sympathetic consciousness is given 
a part in the drama. It is because sympathy is our name for 
the kind of knowledge which one consciousness gets of an- 
other. One consciousness never sees another, hears, touches, 
or tastes it ; it can only get at it through sympathy. Ifa time 
transcending consciousness which knows the consciousness of 
all the actors throughout the drama presentatively, and at 
one flash, as you or I may know our just past moment of 
consciousness, be introduced, sympathetic knowledge is no 
longer a necessary hypothesis. But I wish to put the case in 
terms as familiar as possible; and sympathy is a well-known 
form of knowledge, one that occurs many times daily in the 
consciousness of each one of us. Whatever the form of 
knowledge, the possibility of knowledge without influence, or 
with influence limited in extent, is the point to keep in mind. 

Knowledge with influence purposely limited, every wise 
parent has experienced in his own person. Knowing his 
child well, he leaves him to follow his own impulses as long 
as they are wise and worthy, seeking to influence him only 
in case they are the opposite. Now, it is just this kind of 
influence that the laws of heredity, say, may be supposed to 
exemplify. Suppose that in the case of A and B playing the 
game, and C predicting its course, a slight complication be 
introduced. Suppose that C is not entirely passive, but has 
at his command two other beings, D and F. And let C de- 
cide to set D whispering advice at the ear of A whenever he 
thinks of making a certain move,—of moving his bishop, 
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say. And let him set F at B in the same way whenever he 
thinks of moving his castle. Suppose, further, that although 
D and F are forced to give advice, what advice they are to 
give is left to them to decide. So complicated, the situation 
of the chess game is identical in every essential particular with 
the actual state of things about us. As the advent of D and 
F into the chess world is not wholly dependent upon B and 
A, so it is with the advent of any one of us into the real 
world. And just as, in the case of D and F, the fact that 
they cannot control their advent is in no wise inextricably 
bound up with their inability to control their actions after 
their advent, so, hypothetically, at least, can our own case be 
conceived. Heredity, then, and in general what will be the 
representative in one consciousness, if any of the acts of 
another can be explained as the means chosen by the sympa- 
thetic, and, according to our last-introduced complication, 
partially interfering consciousness for the realization of its 
ends. But given those representative facts, each conscious- 
ness may assume towards them the attitude he pleases. When 
B makes a move, a certain fact appears in A’s consciousness, 
How A will treat that fact will depend wholly on himself. 
Knowing or not knowing what E will do when he moves his 
bishop, B is perfectly free to will to move it. That E comes to 
give him advice, and what fact B’s willing will introduce into 
A’s consciousness, these by hypothesis depend, not on him, 
B, but on C. I fear the illustration has been ridden to death, 
but I hope it will make the situation clear. The position, in 
a word, is that neither prediction nor formulation can in the 
least serve to disprove freedom. Its reality or illusoriness 
must be decided on other grounds. I havea line of consider- 
ations to offer which seem to me competent for the proof of 
freedom. I have so far attempted to demonstrate that induc- 
tion, perfect and imperfect, are equally unable to answer our 
question. It is now time to briag forward the facts and the 
methods which set up some positive claims. The method, it 
will be remembered, was called reasoning by means of pre- 
supposition. Before considering the precise question, a few 
preliminary words must be said. 
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Deceived by the outer and foreign guise under which facts 
of science appear, when used as arguments in opposition to 
freedom, we are apt to imagine that men have taken no im- 
portant part in establishing their truth, The manner in 
which formal logic is commonly taught and understood has 
much to do with this. So many people get the notion that 
thinking is a purely mechanical operation, that a man thinks 
as water runs down hill. It is commonly asserted, without 
much explanation, that logical machines have been con- 
structed, and that they are rather better thinkers than most 
men, They never make mistakes, while men make mistakes 
very frequently, One thing is certain: logical machines can- 
not ask questions nor invent hypotheses, and these form a 
large and most important part of thinking. And whether 
thinking be mechanical or not, every truth we know and can 
bring forward in argument is a truth attained by ws with our 
processes of thinking. Whatever, then, is necessary in order 
to the possibility of becoming acquainted with, or getting 
access to, truth, scientific or other, must @ fortiori be itself true. 
If freedom be proved one of the indispensable prerequisites 
to the attainment of truth, and if, further, the process of truth- 
getting can be shown to be an activity essentially the same in 
kind as some of the practical activities, then surely the reality 
of freedom can be accepted as proved. 

Truth-getting reaches results so diverse in kind from those 
attained by other forms of activity that the essential identity 
in process is often lost sight of. For our present purpose, 
though the distinction is one of degree rather than of kind, it 
will conduce to simplicity to divide all activities into impul- 
sive and deliberate. Impulses, it is commonly said, drive, 
while motives draw, into action. Impulsive action has no end 
in view ; deliberative has an end. My own conviction is that 
impulsive action has an end in mind; that the end is vague 
and ill-defined, rather than absent; but let that pass. It will 
suffice to show the identity in process in the two cases of 
“ theoretical” and “ practical” activity of the deliberative kind, 
where, besides, the processes are more easy of access for ex- 
amination. I get up on the right side of the bed; in a res- 
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taurant I go toa table next to the wall, if any be vacant; I 
meet a lady I know, and lift my hat; I merely nod to John- 
son across the street; I always refuse olives, but generally 
help myself to oranges, or vice versa; A's statements I ac- 
cept at their face-value; when B makes a statement I set my- 
self to ferreting out his ulterior motive; in none of these 
instances do I stop to think and arm myself with reasons for 
my action; I merely act. It is actions of this kind, which 
are largely in the majority, which are to be left out of consid- 
eration. But summer is approaching, and you have an oppor- 
tunity to go to Europe, an invitation from a friend to spend a 
month at his summer cottage, a chance to join a yachting- 
party, while there is a large accumulation of important busi- 
ness which will surely go wrong if you leave home. What 
are you going to do? You carry the alternatives around 
with you in some out-of-the-way pocket of your mind, draw- 
ing them out for inspection as opportunity offers. You con- 
sult friends, and finally you decide on one of the alternatives. 
You have your notion of what a prudent, right, rational, or 
wise manner of spending the summer is, under the circum- 
stances, and in accordance with that you decide. Another 
instance: a minister cannot accept some article of the creed, 
or does not approve of some part of the practice, of his de- 
nomination. Yet he is sufficiently convinced that he is doing 
useful work in his ministration. Emerson’s case suggests itself 
as in point. What is he todo? What oughthe todo? He 
passes through a period of more or less prolonged and ago- 
nizing indecision, balancing the pros and cons, seeking light 
in various directions. Finally, it may be that some striking 
‘instance of his usefulness decides him to stay, or it may be 
that some pungent experience shall show how untenable his 
position is. It may be that careful consideration without any 
new experiences will make clear to him the proper line of con- 
duct and permit him to decide. In any event he has a standard 
of ministerial conduct, shifting, probably, possibly enlarging, 
possibly narrowing, but at all events a standard, and in accord- 
ance with that he decides. What is your judgment of Kipling’s 
stories, of Pierre Lotti’s, or of the paintings of the impressionist 
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school? - You have, or after more or less hesitation get, a 
standard of writing or painting, and judge them accordingly. 
All these cases, with the last on the border-line, are “ practical” 
as distinguished from “theoretical.” Now, my contention is 
that theoretical cases are of precisely this same type. 

I wish to discover truth on some particular question. Did 
Brutus stab Cesar? With an intricate mass of assumptions 
as a basis, I set out in search of pertinent facts, and such 
facts I can “evidence.” I do not search the Hebrew Scrip- 
tures. According to my standard of evidence they furnish 
none. Nor, for this same reason, do I try to discover the con- 
formation of the heavens on that fateful day. With the evi- 
dence thus selected I try to decide which of the facts, singly 
or in combination, make for, which against, the stabbing. And 
on the weight of the evidence, once more judged by my 
standard, 1 decide. In a manner quite analogous, Newton 
formulated and established the law of gravitation. If the 
myth of the apple be true, on observing its fall the thought 
flashed into his mind that all bodies might tend to approach 
one another, and that their mutual attraction might be capable 
of formulation. Using his standards at every step, both as to 
evidence and its weight, and as to processes of reasoning,— 
for the laws of formal logic are merely our standards of flaw- 
less reasoning,—he came to believe that his formula was 
established as a truth. Others examining it believe the for- 
mula to accord with their standards, and also accept it. The 
examination just made will be used for another purpose soon, 
but for the present the point to be brought out is that the 
kind of activity exercised in truth-getting, and truth-seeking, 
for that matter, is the same in kind with activity called prac- 
tical. Or,to put the same thing in another form: deliberation 
and choice are the essential elements in all decisions, practical, 
esthetic, or theoretic, and in all three types these elements 
are essentially the same. But a full understanding of this 
point depends upon the next, which is the keystone of the 
proof, since whether two facts are “ essentially” similar can 
only be decided when the purpose to which they are to be 
put is made clear. 
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In considering the examples of the last paragraph we have 
been concerned in showing that the truth-getting activity in- 
volves as a necessary part of itself teleological judgments the 
same in type as those involved in moral or esthetic decision. 
It is now necessary to insist that the worth of a teleological 
judgment depends upon the worth of the conscious being 
making it. A moment’s thought will show how inevitably 
we are driven to that conclusion. We talk so much about 
“ facts” and “ evidence” that we are apt to forget that they are 
such (z¢., facts and evidence) for us only in virtue of our 
teleological judgments. When a man comes forward with a 
statement, if we are cautious persons and have reason to dis- 
trust his competence in the premises, we no doubt ask for the 
evidence in support of his statement. But we often forget 
that in so doing we are by no means doing away with the 
need of authority. Nor are we “letting the facts speak for 
themselves.” Facts cannot speak. We are merely arro- 
gating authority to ourselves to distrust the man’s judgment, 
and to set up our own in its place as competent. Squirm 
how we will, in the last resort, authority, our own or that of 
another accepted by our own, is the basis on which all that 
is true for us, and each detail of it, rests. The Practical 
Reason has the primacy. So much being clear, is there 
any reason in holding that beings can be mere machines, 
and yet be entitled to such authority? Take the logical 
machine, already considered. Does the appearance of a 
proposition on its face, and ground out by its mechanism, 
endow that proposition with one whit of assent-compelling 
authority? The authority for that statement must be traced 
back to the man who devised the machine. To the degree 
that we are assured that he was at once competent and honest 
do we trust that statement. So much is sure: whenever a 
man is engaged in judging of the evidence and reasoning ad- 
duced in support of a proposition,—whether that proposition 
be, All men are subjects in thraldom to the necessary laws 
of Nature, or another,—his decision is of value only in so far 
as he is a free cause, a being of worth and weight. The pre- 
supposition without which his judgment, either for freedom 
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or for necessity, is of no value, is that he is free. This, of 
course, is Kant’s postulate of freedom. We cannot think any 
more than we can act without that postulate. But the con- 
sideration which changes the postulate, the attitude of the 
brave man who ranges himself on the side of the right, and 
takes the risks because they are worth taking, into a presup- 
position logically prior to the judgment of freedom or neces- 
sity,—the consideration which does this is brought to light 
when we observe that the judgment attempting to establish 
freedom or necessity is itself teleological. With this in mind, 
we see that in the act of attempting to say, We are not free, 
we covertly, but inevitably, assert that we are free. The logic 
of the situation stamps on the words, I am not free, a mean- 
ing the opposite of that they usually express. 

To sum up, in conclusion, I have attempted to prove, first, 
that induction cannot prove freedom ; second, that, neither in 
its present form, nor if it be filled full of perfect accuracy, can 
induction disprove freedom ; third, that, inasmuch as our as- 
sertion of necessity depends upon our right to form teleo- 
logical judgment, that assertion, the ordinary meaning of 
the words to the contrary notwithstanding, is itself a covert 


or disguised assertion of freedom; and, fourth, that the 
essential identity in type of “theoretical” and “ practical” 
decision renders the latter a sharer in the freedom proven for 
the former. 


Sipney E. Mezes. 
Bryn MAwR COLLEGE, 
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DISCUSSIONS. 
ARE ETHICS AND THEOLOGY VITALLY CONNECTED? 


A RECENT pamphlet,* which has for its subject the relation of 
theology and ethics, takes for its text a sentence from the ‘* State- 
ment of Aims’’ drawn up by the provisional Committee of the 
recently-formed West London Ethical Society. The sentence is as 
follows: [Our aim is] ‘‘to assist in constructing the theory or 
science of right, which, starting with the reality and validity of 
moral distinctions, shall, for the sake of clearness, separate the facts 
of the moral life as far as possible from metaphysical and theological 
presuppositions, shall explain their mental and social origin, and 
connect them in a logical system of thought.’’ 

[Before going on to consider the points raised, it should be 
noted that, as finally amended and adopted by the Society, the sen- 
tence runs thus: ‘‘ To assist in constructing a theory on Science of 
Right which, starting with the reality and validity of moral dis- 
tinctions, shall explain their mental and social origin and connect 
them in a logical system of thought.’’ With the omitted clause 
the points of Professor Upton’s criticism as against the West Lon- 
don Ethical Society disappears. But, though unrepresentative, the 
sentence may serve still as occasion for discussion of a most im- 
portant point on which real difference exists. ] 

Professor Upton proceeds to argue: 

First, that our commonest and simplest mental acts involve meta- 
physical presuppositions. 

Second, ‘‘ Strip your ethics of the metaphysical principle that 
the inmost spirit of the universe expresses itself with unconditional 
authority in man’s ethical consciousness . . . and you are left with 
a mere collection of individual pleasures and pains, of individual 
likings and dislikings ; and the only way an ethical preacher, who 
will not accept this presupposition, can morally influence society is 
by endeavoring to develop in his hearers a taste for a higher kind 
of personal satisfaction. But all experience shows how utterly 
feeble and futile is this method when compared with a direct 





* ARE ETHICS AND THEOLOGY VITALLY CONNECTED? An Address by Rev. 
Chas. Barnes Upton, B.A., B.Sc. Manchester: H. Rawson & Co., Printers, 
New Brown Street. Oxford: B. H. Blackwell, 50 and 51 Broad Street. 1892. 
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appeal to that universal moral imperative which is capable of being 
aroused in every soul.’’ 

Third, ‘‘ A man’s philosophical or theoretical theory of the uni- 
yerse—his Weltanschauung, as the Germans call it, . . . reacts 
in a very influential way on that moral consciousness to which it 
largely owes its own existence, and, by this reaction, either tends 
to divest the moral consciousness of its sacred and authoritative 
character or, on the other hand, enhances that divine authority, 
and combines with it a powerful emotional persuasiveness growing 
out of the consciousness in the finite spirit of humble co-operation 
with the spirit of the whole.”’ 

All three contentions may be, in the main, heartily accepted, and 
yet it may be maintained : 

First, Though metaphysical presuppositions are involved in every 
mental act, it is not necessary to the effective performance of any 
act that these metaphysical presuppositions shall be present in the 
explicit consciousness of the actor. 

Second, Though the ultimate vaiidity of a moral appeal depends 
on the universality of the principle involved, nevertheless its effect- 
iveness depends on the adoption of the object, or will, in which the 
principle is to be realized as ‘‘a higher kind of personal satis- 
faction.’’ If, moreover, the unconditional authority is not identi- 
fied with ‘‘ personal satisfaction’’ the authority is immoral. 

Third, Though a man’s philosophy undoubtedly ‘reacts in a 
very influential way’’ on his practice, it may be a wise, practical 
policy, in face of deep philosophical differences and wide-spread 
philosophical chaos, to separate as far as possible the discussion of 
ways and means for the realization of ends about which there is 
wide-spread agreement, from the discussion of the ultimate validity 
of the ends themselves. Nay, further, it may be wise, in face of the 
aforementioned philosophical chaos on the one hand, and having 
regard on the other to the ever-present (however pathetically baffled ) 
endeavor of the human mind to bring order into the world of its 
experiences, to try to construct a ‘‘theory or science of right’’ 
which shall be self-consistent, scientific, systematic, as far as it 
goes, but which shall consistently set aside those ultimate questions 
which, however intimately they may be bound up with ethical ques- 
tions, belong, in their scientific consideration, to another branch 
of philosophy. This is probably all that is necessarily involved in 
the somewhat enigmatical sentence quoted from the provisional 
‘* statement’’ of the West London Ethical Society. 
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Whether a complete and satisfactory system of ethics can be 
constructed which shall neither demand explanations nor suggest 
questions with which ethics alone will be unable to deal, is another 
question. No one who believes the universe to be a knowable and 
systematic whole will assert the possibility of independent com- 
pleteness in any one branch of knowledge. Ethics, which deals 
with the consideration of right and wrong modes of activity of the 
human spirit, in the world in which it finds itself, cannot dispense 
with the most thorough investigation of the nature of that spirit, 
the most thorough investigation of the nature of the world in 
which it finds itself, and the most thorough investigation of the 
nature of the relation between the two. It does not matter what 
we call the sciences which deal with these things. It does matter 
much that they shall be dealt with scientifically. 

Those who believe in the possibility and necessity of scientific 
knowledge on these subjects—and however else they may differ from 
one another, most members of ethical societies agree in this—will 
find it difficult to look for much help from ‘‘ metaphysics and theol- 
ogy’’ as conceived of by Professor Upton. - Professor Upton says: ‘‘ It 
is the characteristic of all metaphysics and theology, as distinct from 
science, that their assumptions or theories, however satisfactory to 
the minds which make them, do not, as the teachings of established 
science do, necessarily win for themselves the assent of critical 
thinkers.’’ And again, ‘‘ philosophical and theological theories are 
not, as science is, capable of being put into a shape which shall 
carry conviction to all minds alike.”” And again, “In studying 
philosophy and theology . . . we have entered a sphere where, as 
Emerson would say, the individual soul realizes, with more or less 
clearness and fulness, the influx of the universal soul—the sphere 
of spiritual discernment, of poetic vision, of prophetic inspiration ; 
and in this sphere a thinker’s philosophical and theological theories 
will largely depend upon the depth and richness of his spiritual 
experiences, and will vary even in the same individual as the tides 
of thought and emotion ebb and flow.”’ It is true that philosophy 
has to deal with, and can only start from, the facts of life and 
“spiritual experience ;’’ it is true that these vary in different indi- 
viduals and change with the ebb and flow of thought and emotion 
in the same individual, but, if we have not arrived at knowledge 
of a principle, the same through all changes, persistent through all 
variations, true for us spite of all untruth or dulness, let us not 
imagine for a moment we have even a glimpse of philosophy. 
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Ethical societies perhaps owe their existence to two classes: first, 
those who wish, in all that concerns conduct, to stand by what they 
can understand ; second, those who wish to understand all that 
concerns conduct. To neither of these will a We/tanschauung recom- 
mend itself as stable or valuable, which depends solely on moods of 
mind, states of emotion, poetic insight, or spiritual discernment. 
The philosopher knows, and no one but the philosopher can truly 
know, how true the poet’s insight may be, how far it may outrun the 
philosopher’s knowledge. But to those in whom there has arisen 
the need of Anowing, the fairest dream will be but sorry comfort. 

Professor Upton’s address contains a number of argumenta ad 
hominem. This method is the fis-al/er of argument and the de- 
spair of criticism. The ‘‘ despair’ for the game is not worth the 
candle. The most elaborate analysis of the facts, as facts, leaves 
the real point at issue untouched. The whole force of the argu- 
ments derived from particular instances depends on the validity of 
the main contention in support of which they are adduced. It 
may or may not be the fact that ‘‘ nowadays, in the very midst of 
our labor disputes and other social troubles, Jesus is more and 
more being referred to as the man in whose ideas the true key of 
the situation is to be found ;’’ it may or may not be the fact that 
“‘ The late Professor T. H. Green, whose Hegelian leanings are so 
well known, always speaks of God as the eternal self-consciousness, 
or the eternal thinker, and certainly regarded himself as quite in 
accord with all that is most fundamental in Christian theology ;”’ 
it may or may not be the fact that a certain statement of aims, 
drawn up by members of the West London Ethical Society, is 
incompatible with certain statements of views by leaders of ethical 
movements in America,—our decision, one way or the other, as to 
these ‘‘ facts’’ will not affect at all our view of the relation between 
the theology of Jesus and his moral insight; the relation between 
‘¢all that is most fundamental in Christian theology’’ and ‘‘ the 
Hegelian theory of God;’’ the relation between the empirical 
views which may be taken up by certain ethical leaders, and the 
metaphysical views which may be adopted by others. 

It will be better, however, for members of ethical societies to 
think what they can learn from Professor Upton’s criticism, than 
to dilate upon its weak points. While rejecting a conception of 
‘* philosophy’’ which may not concern them, students of ethics 
will do well to lay to heart the reminder that ethics, to be ade- 
quately studied, must be but a small part of their study; that the 
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tendency to separate ethics sharply from its cognate branches of 
philosophy is a direct contradiction of that tendency to view life 
as an organic whole, which is the dominant note both in our 
scientific and in our moral consciousness to-day. 

Members of ethical societies, moreover, must not forget that an 
agreement to do without agreement on ultimate questions, whether 
as regards the individual or the world in which he finds himself 
or the relation of the one to the other, cannot dissever, in reality, 
the intimate connection of those ultimate questions with ethics, 
nor can they, of all people, refuse to face the fact that to relegate 
such questions to regions of mystery, or ignorance, is to leave 
themselves an open prey to the very class of superstitions from 
which they are most anxious to escape. As to the effect on con- 
duct of philosophical views, there are some members of ethical 
societies who echo very heartily Professor Upton’s words, that 
the most inspiring view of life is one which makes possible ‘‘ the 
consciousness in the finite spirit of humble co-operation with the 
spirit of the whole,’’ but who nevertheless doubt the inspiring effect 
of that doctrine as a mere doctrine. Only when we have ‘‘ brought 
ourselves under a universal’’ in family life, under a ‘‘ universal’ in 
civic life, and have made ourselves respond with active sympathy 
to the real life of ever bigger and bigger ‘‘ wholes,’’ may we feel 
the unique inspiration of a ‘‘ universal’ which we can see express- 
ing itself in history, and which we can understand as a vital aspect 
of the universal life, which is our life. 

Ethical societies may be forgiven if they take these steps, whether 
in the education of thought, or in the education of feeling, one at 
atime. They can, however, but be grateful to those who remind 
them that all are steps along one way, and that there is no final 
resting-place on the journey on which they have started till they 
complete the circle, and work out for themselves a ‘‘ perfect orb of 
truth.’’ 

M. S. GILLILAND. 

LonpDon. 

MORAL DISTINCTIONS. 


Is it a fact that there is no distinction in ethics between theft 
or lying, on the one hand, and not living up to the highest ideal, 
on the other? Is a man who is not generous blameworthy in the 
same way as one who is not just? Have we as much moral right 
to find fault with a man for not giving up his leisure and comforts 
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to relieve a poor neighbor as with one who breaks his bargains? 
Mr. Muirhead would appear to say ‘‘ Yes’’ to these questions.* 
Mr. J. S. Mill would say ‘*No.’’f I venture also to think that 
the ordinary sensible man of affairs (theological and supernatural 
ideas apart) would also say ‘‘ No.’’ Mr. Muirhead says that ethics 
deal with conduct and character, and that conduct is the whole of 
life. The ordinary man says or thinks, ‘‘ When I have done my 
duty, then I may please myself how I act, and Iam not bound to 
be philanthropic and self-sacrificing.”’ 

Another distinction which Mr. Muirhead appears to ignore is 
that between self-regarding and other-regarding conduct, between 
prudential and moral conduct. The ordinary man says or thinks, 
‘*Others may require me to do my duty towards my fellows, but 
they may not require me to be sober, cheerful, and patient. These 
things concern myself. I may be foolish not to practise these vir- 
tues, but I am not morally bound to do so.’’ 

Now, are these distinctions above adverted to real, or are they not? 
Is the area of moral obligation limited so as not to include either 
merely philanthropic, or merely prudential, conduct, or is it co- 
extensive with the whole of our conduct? It seems to me that 
these distinctions are essential, and the area is limited. 

But if so, by what means do we determine whether conduct falls 
within or without this area of moral obligation? and why are we 
more morally bound in the case of the one class of actions than of 
the other? 

The answer—shocking as it will be to many persons—seems to 
me to be that it is the mutuality of the rule which makes its 
observance morally obligatory, and which is one of the tests for 
deciding whether we are bound to observe it. When a rule is of 
great benefit to the community as a whole, then every member 
who benefits by its general observance, or hopes to do so, and who 
desires its continuance, feels himself morally bound to observe it 
also. There is a special feeling of obligation when a man knows 
others are observing such a rule towards him on the understanding 
that he does the like towards them. Of such a kind are rules 
against lying, theft, and breaking bargains, and in favor of bearing 
fair share of common tasks. 





* “The Elements of Ethics,” by J. H. Muirhead, University Extension Man- 
uals, London: John Murray, 1892. Reviewed in October number, 1892. 
¢ See Utilitarianism, chap. v., p. 73. 
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Rules of this kind have the following attributes: 

1. They promote the common good. 

2. They benefit each individual more than any loss he sustains 
in observing them. 

3. They furnish him with an obvious answer to the question, 
** Why should I observe them?’’ ‘‘ Because, if you do not, your 
fellows will not either, and you will lose as well as they.’’ 

4. Each man becomes interested in doing what he can to make 
his fellows observe them. 

5. They are a common matter of agreement among all. All are 
interested in their acceptance and inculcation, all must openly 
profess to observe them. 

6. They stand upon a feeling, deep in human nature, that it is 
good or wise not to injure one who is refraining from injuring us ; 
they are part of the simple conception, ‘‘one good turn deserves 
another.”’ 

7. They appeal to the broader philanthropic and sympathetic 
spirit, as their observance is of the utmost importance to the 
general welfare of the community. 

8. Asa community cannot flourish or hardly exist without them in 
a more or less developed state, they tend to give rise to inherited 
tendencies in their favor by a process of natural selection. 

Had Mr. Muirhead given due weight to the distinctions I have 
mentioned, he would not, I think, have made a statement so con- 
trary to popular feeling and so, I venture to say, untrue as, that 
‘‘an artisan or an artist, or a writer who does not do his best, is 
not only an inferior workman, but a bad man.’’* 

NEVILLE TEBBUTT. 





* « Elements of Ethics,”’ p. 45. 
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BOOK REVIEWS. 


EsSAI SUR LE FONDEMENT METAPHYSIQUE DE LA MorRALE. Par 
F. Rauh. Paris: Felix Alcan. 1891. 


This work has been received with great favor by what one may 
call the young philosophic school in France, It has appeared to 
substantially represent the tendencies of the generation that is 
arising and that feels called upon to gather up the heritage of the 
schools now reigning. From this stand-point it is a curious study, 
as it shows us how, after a long period during which scientific ideas, 
principally represented in philosophy by positivism and evolution- 
ism, have seemed to almost entirely engross all minds, a new period 
declares itself, wherein moral and religious ideas shall become in 
their turn the chief object of consideration for thinkers. 

The aim which M. Rauh proposes is to endeavor to make the 
opposition vanish which Kant established between the order of 
knowledge and that of morality. He would like to show ‘that 
the ideas of duty and of liberty realize precisely the conditions that 
speculative reason itself demands of the truth which is to be the 
foundation of all other truths.’’ Still more, by this reconciliation 
he attempts to go beyond Kant’s practical rationalism, and to 
justify, not merely the idea, but the sentiment of liberty and of 
duty, or, rather, ‘‘ the state of the soul, which makes us capable of 
active devotion and of resignation, the fellowship of men in neces- 
sary sacrifice and resignation.”” To attain this end, to justify 
morality, to justify the honest man,—him who practises resignation 
and self-sacrifice,—he traverses many philosophies in succession,— 
first of all, the naturalistic, that of Darwin and Spencer; then the 
intellectualist philosophy, which he also calls 4 géométrisme, and 
wherein it is easy to recognize the doctrine of Spinoza; then the 
‘* finalist’ philosophy (a sort of reconstruction of the doctrines of 
Aristotle and Leibnitz); and, lastly, what he calls “ moralism,”’ which 
is nothing but the doctrine of Kant. It is moralism, which M. 
Rauh assumes to go beyond, at the same time reconciling it with 
the ancient metaphysics in a more ultimate doctrine, which is ‘‘ the 
system of liberty.”’ 

Thus, the whole book is like a review of the great systems of 
metaphysics, reduced to their essential types, and successively con- 
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fronted and judged, not so much by experience or science, as by 
the moral consciousness. Each one of them is summoned in its 
turn to justify resignation and self-sacrifice, and, all being weighed 
in this balance, are found wanting, save that one which finally takes 
morality for its principle. 

At the same time M. Rauh brings a spirit of conciliation into 
this examination of systems. He struggles to discover in each one 
of them a soul of truth. ‘‘ Even in doctrines which we do not 
accept,”’ he says, ‘‘ we find germs of the doctrine which seems to 
us the true one: well understood, they pave the way for us to a 
true view of things, and, more deeply studied, may appear to gravi- 
tate towards a system of liberty.’’ 

From this point of view it is very interesting to read his exposi- 
tion of the ethics of Spencer. One sees very clearly the meta- 
physical and religious postulate upon which this ethics is based, 
—that is to say, that morality consists finally in harmonizing with 
evolution and with the Unknowable Cause which is the principle 
of the same. ‘‘It is,’’ says M. Rauh, ‘‘a kind of naturalistic 
optimism, founded upon the belief, not merely implicit, but also 
clearly recognized, in something indefinitely divine which pene- 
trates things, and acts, as it were, directly and mechanically 
upon them.’’ The fundamental objection that he makes to this 
doctrine is that it can neither be established by experience nor 
proved mathematically. Spencer lacks the sense of the @ priori. 

We are less pleased with the conclusion of the very confused 
chapter wherein the author explains and criticises the ideas of MM. 
Fouillée, Guyau, and Wundt, who, in spite of notable differences, 
have this in common, that they attempt to reconcile naturalistic 
morality with metaphysical morality. 

The following chapter upon ‘“‘ Intellectualism’’ is a fine example 
of abstruse metaphysics, the like of which has hardly been seen 
since Fichte, Schelling, and Hegel. One passage will suffice to 
give an idea of it: 


**One cannot deny the possibility of a res eterna, of conceiving of Being 
as a concrete union of the sensible and of the intelligible. Being may well 
be regarded as the profound Reason of this union, but it is transcendent. Suéd- 
stantia est prior suis affectibus. It is transcendent Being, the Intelligible or 
Necessary, which one must first posit before uniting it with the sensible, since 
the sensible is not said to exist, save in so far as this form of the Intelligible is 
applied to it. This form of the Intelligible or of Necessity is form only for us. The 
fact of thinking implies that it communicates existence. The sensible can render 
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the absolute relative. But to become relative the absolute must be first posited. 
The relative does not relativize the absolute; it is the absolute which abso- 


lutizes the relative.” 


We humbly confess that we have but moderate liking for such 
enigmas. 

The conclusions of the chapter are fortunately a little clearer. 
There are certain net results of intellectualism, according to M. Rauh, 
—for example, the positions that the real is the intelligible, (¢.¢., a 
part of a dialectical system posited by reason) ; that knowledge is not 
an operation external in its character, but implies immediate union 
with the Supreme Principle of existence, although the latter in it- 
self is beyond us; that, the veritable knowledge which is at the 
basis of all other knowledge is the immediate affirmation of the 
Being contained in all affirmation; that nothing is surer than 
the Idea, the Invisible, and that I cannot be sure even of my own 
existence as an individual, save as the existence of the absolute is 
established. ‘The objections raised against this system are these: 
on the one hand, it explains neither error nor crime ; on the other, 
it does not justify true morality,—that which has for its aim not 
the universal order but the individual being, capable of joy and 
sorrow,—and, above all, of resignation and sacrifice. 

The chapter entitled ‘‘ Finalism’’ contains an interesting though 
somewhat obscure and involved criticism of the value of knowl- 
edge compared with that of sentiment and action. To speculative 
reason, the type of certitude for which is the ‘‘ notion,’’ our author 
opposes what he calls ‘‘ the incarnate and living reason,’’ which 
attains a far superior certitude in the ‘‘sentiment’’ and in the 
‘‘act.”’ Nevertheless, finalism is not satisfactory; since it does 
not give the master-place to moral liberty, and because it still 
more or less regards sin and sacrifice as anomalies, scandals, instead 
of seeing in them ‘‘ the necessary means of the divine.’’ 

Under the name of Moralism, M. Rauh, as we have said, analyzes 
and examines the philosophy of Kant. He essays to show that 
there are in it the germs of a doctrine which surpasses it,—germs 
which Kant has not developed, and which serve, by the develop- 
ment which they received later, to still better characterize what he 
calls the positivist attitude of Kant. He also essays to demon- 
strate that it is necessary to frankly substitute another type of 
certitude for the old metaphysical certitude, by suppressing the 
doubt relative to the existence of a ‘‘ thing in itself,’’ of an im- 
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movable res eterna ; to determine, in short, how the passage from 
metaphysical certitude to moral certitude can be rationally justi- 
fied. This philosophy, which emerges from Kantism and surpasses 
it, is what M. Rauh endeavors himself to establish under the name 
of the system of liberty. Starting out with the analysis of the 
idea of the Absolute, he demonstrates that the Absolute is not a 
Notion but a Subject, that it is identical with the ‘‘I think,”’ with 
the pure I; then by the study of the I he proves that the I is not 
a notion but a fact, and this fact is a Reason which posits itself as 
an end. Consequently, the Absolute and the I are one. From 
this principle M. Rauh deduces the evidence of God, but this God 
is only for him the ideal limit to which moral effort tends. . . . 
God is neither a perfect nature nor a holy person. So the God- 
man substituted for the God-nature is a beautiful symbol. As for 
the immortality of the soul, M. Rauh considers that it cannot be 
proved if it is taken in the ordinary sense; but true immortality 
is, in his eyes, the knowledge of our actual eternity, of our union 
with other reasonable beings ; this alone does not deceive. More- 
over, the external truth of our beliefs matters little; the essential 
point is that they express the state of the soul conformed to reason, 
the sentiment of our communion with men and the universe, the 
desire for joy in this communion, a state of the soul which lan- 
guage cannot express, and the only true manifestation of which is 
the moral act. From this comes the admirable doctrine of the 
humble, so strongly expressed by Tolstoi, and which justifies the 
highest metaphysics, as Pascal perceived. ‘‘ Every belief which 
leads to good action is true; the symbols of the truth are in this 
sense the truth itself, if they are efficacious.”’ 

Such being the absolute, contingence is hence found in every- 
thing. Not, however, that Nature is an immediate and complete 
transcription of morality: it is, it must be, ambiguous. In this way 
the absurd comes to be justified,—the monstrous, or at least what 
men call so, sorrow, sin, offences, the foolishness of things. ‘‘ The 
existence of monsters proves God as much as the harmony of 
forms.’’ It is none the less true that nature, taken as a whole, is 
an infinite hierarchy of beings attracted to each other, and forming 
what might be called a ladder of love, of which the top is the con- 
scious being. At least this is the analogy according to which we 
must conceive the harmony of beings, for we cannot expect to 
find in nature a perfect plan, but only a sort of movement to- 
wards a plan, somewhat as Darwin has partially made out. Dar- 
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winism adapts itself wonderfully to the requirements of a moral 


system. 
As one sees, this system becomes in its author’s hands supple 


enough to contain and assimilate the very ideas which at first sight 
might seem directly opposed to it. I do not know but that this flexi- 
bility reaches almost to the point of uniting contradictions. Thus, 
after having said that we cannot employ against moral liberty any 
instrumentalities but itself, that we cannot suppress or violate moral 
liberty under the pretext of saving it in the name of a superior 
principle, M. Rauh admits that liberty must at times be treated as 
we do a thing,—constrained and violated for its own good. Like- 
wise, he confesses that ‘‘ nature shows us means for the realization 
of the moral ideal, which at times seems to contradict it.’’ Let us 
use them, he says, only at the last extremity, but do not let us in- 
sist on being more rigorous than nature; and hence he regards it 
as permissible for us to enjoy as artists the spectacle of things which 
we condemn morally, provided the representation is beautiful and 
artistic. These are declarations, we think, well fitted to pain and 
sadden the ‘* humble man.’’ 

To conclude: this book is the work of a mind of high rank. 
The spirit of it is elevated and generous; but, if one must speak 
with perfect plainness, the method of it is detestable. We can 
see nothing in it but an immense fefitio principii. The author 
starts with the hypothesis that philosophy has for its aim the justi- 
fying of morality, a sort of morality, too, of which the idea re- 
mains sufficiently vague. We only know that it is the morality of 
the humble man, of the person who interests himself in individuals 
as such, and sacrifices himself for them ‘‘ according as they are 
capable of joy, of sorrow, and of resignation.’’ And, indeed, he 
manages to manipulate philosophy so that it answers to this end. 
But where is the proof that the justification of the humble man is 
really the end of philosophy ? 

On the other hand, the author seems incapable of making clear 
the principal ideas which are perpetually recurring in his discus- 
sions. He has doubtless a very keen personal feeling about them, 
but for want of definitions and analysis they remain very obscure 
for the reader. Like the motive of one of Wagner’s operas, they 
reappear constantly, but always veiled and mysterious under the 
symbolical names which designate them. Such, for example, with- 
out recalling the ‘‘ justification of the humble,’’ is the Res eterna, 
or the Notion which possesses the mind of the author like a terror ; 
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such is again the ‘‘ incarnate and living reason,’’ often called, too, 
‘*the incarnate God,’’ which is at the same time practical reason, 
sentiment, will, moral action, etc. Lastly, there is in the work 
an evident abuse of abstraction and the abstract dialectic,—hence, 
in many passages, an absolutely impenetrable obscurity. It does 
not seem to us, therefore, in spite of the talent of M. Rauh, that 
he has succeeded in his undertaking. His pretended reconciliation 
of the practical reason and the theoretic reason is in reality (still 
more so, perhaps, than in Kantism) the immolation of the theoretic 
reason to the practical reason. His book is, however, not the less 
interesting as a sign of the times, for it is nothing else at bottom 
than a sort of philosophical apology for Christianity, the more 
curious as it is written by a man who is a stranger to the whole 
Christian Church (M. Rauh is an Israelite), and as even the name 
of Christ is scarcely pronounced in it. 
E. Borrac. 


Paris, 


THE Science oF Epucation. By J. F. Herbart. Translated by 
H. and E. Felkin. London: Swan Sonnenschein & Co., 1892. 
Pp. xvi., 268. 

We have here, in an English dress, Herbart’s ‘‘ Aésthetic Revela- 
tion of the World,’’ and his ‘‘ General Principles of the Science 
of Education Psychologically deduced from its Aim.’’ For making 
these works accessible to English readers we owe a debt of grati- 
tude to Mr. and Mrs. Felkin. They have done their work well : 
the translation itself is clear and idiomatic, and it is preceded by a 
brief life of Herbart, a lucid outline of his philosophy, and analyses 
of the two treatises which form the main portion of the volume. 
They have, however, omitted to supply an index,—an omission 
which we hope will be remedied in a future edition. 

Herbart’s work is throughout an application of philosophy to 
education. Its end is ethical, and the means adopted to reach 
this end must have their justification in psychology. These means 
are government, instruction, and discipline. Of these, govern- 
ment is essential to the possibility of both instruction and disci- 
pline. ‘‘ Thesole object of government . . . is to create order and 
keep the child within bounds.’’ The real educative instruments 
are instruction and discipline. Herbart’s idea of instruction is 
founded upon the theory of apperception. The aim is to create a 
wide ‘‘ circle of thought’’ and to develop ‘‘a many-sided interest.’’ 
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Knowledge is only of educative value when it forms an organic 
whole, when every new acquisition is interpreted by, and finds its 
place in, the pre-existing totality of the contents of consciousness. 
That this is the only psychological theory which is directly fruitful 
in educational method is, we think, undoubted. Herbart sees 
clearly that there is not only no opposition between instruction and 
education, but that they are inseparable. Failure to recognize this 
has led to that warfare of educational schools in which both are 
right and both are wrong, for each has grasped a portion—but a 
portion only—of the truth. Instruction is even of direct ethical 
significance ; because on the character of the “circle of thought”’ 
formed in each individual the character of that individual largely 
depends. For the “circle of thought’? mainly determines ‘‘ the 
circle of desires,’’ and ‘‘ action generates the will out of desires,’ 
and ‘‘the kind of the decision of the will determines the species 
of the character.’’ But discipline, which is ‘‘ direct action on the 
youthful mind with a view to form,’’ is also essential to the forma- 
tion of character. True discipline is not mere emotional influence : 
it is a training of the will; and this can be done by regulating the 
activity of the child. The true end of discipline is attained when 
it becomes unnecessary, for its aim is to form in the child the 
power of self-government. Discipline and instruction, however, 
are not separable, for discipline works through the circle of thought 
which instruction creates, and which includes not only intellectual 
apprehension, but sympathy, which is the foundation of moral 
feeling. 

Such is a brief statement of Herbart’s main position. With it 
we are in thorough agreement, and we have nothing but admira- 
tion for the philosophical depth, the cogency of reasoning, and the 
wealth of illustration with which it is presented. In every detail 
we may not follow the author. We may think, for example, that 
he insists too much on moulding all youths into the same form ; 
but this is a natural reaction against the exaggerated individualism 
of Rousseau. And his principle is right,—a wide general training 
should precede specialization. As he says, ‘‘ The earlier educa- 
tion of the child must not be burdened with special kinds of train- 
ing.’’ Of physical education we have but incidental mention ; but 
though Herbart does not treat it in detail, he is by no means in- 
sensible to its necessity: ‘‘a healthily-ordered life must be alike 
the basis and the first preparation for education.’’ Inclination 
would lead us, but space forbids us, to quote some of the wise and 
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pregnant aphorisms which are scattered broadcast throughout the 
volume. For these we must refer the reader to the book itself, 
convinced that every one who is interested in education—as who is 
not ?—will there find a rich feast of noble and suggestive thought. 
Would that all who so read may be stirred up to strive for the 
development of education in our own country on the broad general 
principles which Herbart here advances and justifies. 
J. WELTON. 


THe Rear Jesus: A REVIEW OF HIS LIFE, CHARACTER, AND 
DEATH, FROM A JEWISH STAND-POINT. Addressed to the Mem- 
bers of the Theistic Church. By John Vickers, author of ‘‘ The 
New Koran,’’ ‘The History of Herod,’’ etc. London: Wil- 
liams & Norgate. 


The main title of Mr. Vickers’s book is apt to raise apprehension 
in readers who recall a certain work on ‘*‘ The Real Shelley,” and 
it may at once be said for him that this particular kind of mis- 
giving, as well as any that may be raised by the sub-title, is not 
justified on perusal. There is really little that is specially Jewish 
in Mr. Vickers’s stand-point, any more than in Mr. Voysey’s. But 
all the same, his book will probably not fulfil any anticipations of 
profit which its title may arouse among students. It is one more 
application of the method of Evhemeros to the gospel narratives 
and their central figure; and though Mr. Vickers works with a 
certain independence, few of his proposed solutions are really new, 
while none of them is reached in a way that will satisfy those 
who have rejected previous applications of the same method to the 
same case. It is in this view that his title is most disappointing, 
for he does not seem to realize that the latest views concerning 
Jesus put in doubt far more than the supernatural side of his per- 
sonality. He takes for granted not only the historical Jesus, but 
the historical character of the gospels, seeking only to explain 
away the supernaturalism, and assuming that even the miracle 
stories rest on some actual occurrence, either normal or fraudulent. 
Mr. Vickers thinks that sham miracles were actually worked. On 
the same lines he accepts the gospel teachings of Jesus as having 
been actually delivered, taking no notice of the modern view that 
they came from many sources, Judaic and Pagan. Thus, his aim 
in ‘* The Real Jesus’’ is not to reach the historical bases of Chris- 
tianity by sifting the gospel materials in the light of recent re- 
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search, but to offer a rough-and-ready common-sense criticism, 
somewhat after the method of Voltaire, only more seriously. At 
times his expressions partly promise a historical analysis, as when 
he alludes to ‘‘the Pagan mysteries’ in connection with ‘‘ Chris- 
tian masked dramas,’’ and speaks of ‘‘the crucifixion drama.’’ 
But even here he is not on the track of the important hypothesis 
that such narratives as those of the Last Supper and the crucifixion 
and resurrection are simply explanatory tales made in the common 
ancient way to account for the origin of a ritual or ‘‘ mystery’”’ 
practice. Mr. Vickers rather thinks that there was actually an 
original sham resurrection, a theory which, in view of the known 
facts as to the rituals in the cults of Mithra and Adonis and 
Attis and Osiris, is hardly worth discussion. He even explains 
the story of the transfiguration vision, not by a ritual or mystery 
of the later church, but by an actual open-air performance got up 
by some of Jesus’ contemporaries. 

Such a book, then, cannot help those who are seeking to pierce 
the clouds of legend and historic fiction which brood so thickly 
over Christian origins. What it may suffice for is to lead the 
general reader to use his judgment independently on the gospel 
teachings. Many will reject it as prejudiced, because it charges 
the Jesuine teachings with moral shortcoming much more fre- 
quently than any but professed Freethinkers are prepared for; and 
even many Freethinkers will demur to some of Mr. Vickers’s 
judgments,—for instance, that on the story of the woman taken in 
adultery. Taking this as ‘‘ truly representing the spirit’’ of Jesus’ 
teaching, whether post-Jesuine or not, Mr. Vickers makes the 
comment: ‘‘To forbid all judicial correction for wrong-doing, 
because neither judge, jury, nor jailers will ever be found wholly 
immaculate, is only to deliver up the world to brute-violence and 
unabashed licentiousness.’’ This is certainly false criticism. Who- 
ever uttered the doctrine of the story, and it must surely have 
been uttered often while the Jews continued (a period hard to fix) 
to stone adulteresses, it is as practical as it is just. The doctrine 
is not that a judge must not punish theft or rape or murder because 
he has himself committed fornication ; it is simply that we should 
not collectively punish those who are found committing a non- 
aggressive act of strictly private bearing when we ourselves all 
round are prepared to commit it privately. Mr. Vickers has dis- 
torted the issue. 

While, however, he thus exhibits at times what some readers will 
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be tempted to call Jewish prejudice, his criticism is not in general 
so unfair. On the contrary, it raises usefully enough a number of 
important problems in social ethics which are ill presented in the 
gospels, and which are thus kept obscure for orthodox readers, in 
virtue of the orthodox view of Jesus’ personality. Such readers 
may get a wholesome shock from contact with Mr. Vickers’s book. 
It is not a definitive ethical treatise: it savors too much, for that, 
of pulpit fluency, despite the methodical numbering of paragraphs ; 
but the fluency itself attracts, and such writing may prepare the 
way for closer thinking. Unfortunately, the value of the book in 
this direction is to some extent discounted by the preface, in 
which, after saying a good deal in praise of his own catholicity, 
Mr. Vickers makes a personal attack on a clerical opponent in 


very imperfect taste. 
Joun M. RosErtson. 


ENGLISH SocIAL REFORMERS. By H. de B. Gibbins, M.A. Lon- 
don: Methuen & Co. 1892. Pp. 229. (University Extension 
Series. ) 


This unpretending little volume contains short accounts of the 
lives of William Langland, John Ball, Sir Thomas More, John 
Wesley, William Wilberforce, Richard Oastler, Lord Shaftesbury, 
Robert Owen, Charles Kingsley, Thomas Carlyle, and John Ruskin, 
regarded as social reformers. These accounts are tantalizing from 
their brevity, and are not marked by any special brightness or 
force ; but they are uniformly accurate, sensible, and appreciative. 
The gist of the book is given in its concluding paragraph: ‘‘ We 
have seen men of various periods and of various views trying with 
what power of good was in them to alter for the better the lives of 
their fellows. And, in doing so, they have used or preached one 
of two methods, or, if wise, they have inculcated both,—the in- 
ternal and the external, the spiritual and the material, the moral 
and the mechanical. William Langland, poor and obscure, utter- 
ing roughly the woes of his time, yet saw that lord and villain, 
peer and peasant, alike must do their duty each for himself ere 
the troubles of England would be lessened. John Ball, fierce and 
courageous, believed that an outward change of social conditions 
was enough, and died ere he or his fellows could see his mistake. 
Sir Thomas More thought of man placed in some ideal state, and 
forgot, perhaps, that be the state never so ideal and perfect, it will, 
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without a change of man’s heart and mind, be ruined at the last. 
Wesley knew and felt that a man’s social salvation, as well as his 
spiritual, depended on an internal and moral reformation. Wil- 
berforce, though he believed that also, yet hoped to raise the negro 
by a mere change of his economic condition, and, had he lived, 
would have been the first to realize how utterly useless is an alter- 
ation of outward circumstances without a corresponding elevation 
of inward aims and ideals. In our own century the factory re- 
formers have accentuated the outward element of reform, Carlyle, 
Kingsley, and Ruskin the inward and spiritual. Both are neces- 
sary, perhaps [perhaps !], yet of the two, it is the inward and spir- 
itual alone [?] that will bring us social salvation. In the social and 
industrial life, as well as in any other, a man must in very truth be 
born again,’’ etc. The book has an index and some good lists of 
authorities. It is not a powerful work, but it will be useful to those 
for whom it is specially designed. J. S. MACKENZIE. 


Four LecrurEs ON HENRIK IBSEN, DEALING CHIEFLY WITH HIS 

MetricaL Works. By Philip H. Wicksteed, M.A., author of 

‘‘ Dante: Six Sermons,”’ ‘‘ The Alphabet of Economic Science,”’ 

etc. London: Swan Sonnenschein & Co., Paternoster Square, 

1892. 

THE QUINTESSENCE OF IBSENISM. By G. Bernard Shaw. London: 

Walter Scott, 24 Warwick Lane, 1891. 

Mr. Wicksteed’s book consists of four lectures, delivered origi- 
nally in London. 

The first lecture gives an interesting account of the earlier and 
less well known ‘‘ Poems’’ of Ibsen. The extracts are well chosen, 
interesting, and characteristic, and establish the claim made by 
Mr. Wicksteed’s opening sentence, ‘‘ Ibsen is a poet.’’ The lecture 
contains, also, a short but very clear statement of Mr. Wicksteed’s 
point of view as critic of Ibsen. ‘‘Ibsen is the poet of doubt: 
and his doubting is so strong and true that, when we have 
dealt with the questions he asks us, we shall have dealt with life. 
. » » » What is the dead matter we are carrying with us? Is it the 
inheritance from our ancestors? Is it ourcommercial system? Is 
it our marriage laws? Is it our confirmed habit of lying? Is it 
the foolish and narrow way in which we speak the truth when we 
give it a turn? Is it our untamed elemental passions not yet 
humanized ? Is it our traditional and conventional pretences? Is 
it our religion? If any man is afraid of these questions, let him 
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give Ibsen a wide berth. If any man dares to ask them without 
reserve, let him welcome the terrible ‘ poet of doubt,’ and listen to 
his questionings without demanding that he shall answer as well as 
ask them.”’ 

Lectures II. and III. are interesting analyses of ‘‘ Brand’’ and 
‘* Peer Gynt.”’ 

Lecture IV. opens with a short account of the Emperor and 
Galilean. ‘‘ Here, if anywhere, Ibsen sets forth his formal creed. 
. . . Aman may seek relief from the present by transporting him- 
self into the past, but he cannot bring back the past into the 
present and make it live again. . . . Thus decisively is the re- 
actionary solution of social and religious problems rejected.’’ 

The ‘‘ question of questions’ for Ibsen, Mr. Wicksteed finds to 
be, ‘‘ How shall the self-abnegation demanded by society be com- 
bined with the self-realization that is the legitimate demand of the 
individual, and the salt of society itself? How shall social life and 
duty be made the support and the expression, instead of the charnel- 
house, of the free individual life ?’’ 

Ibsen’s interest in marriage is due, Mr. Wicksteed thinks, to its 
typical significance in this respect. Here, as elsewhere, Ibsen’s 
** forte is asking questions, not answering them.’’ 

The charge of immorality is well met. ‘‘ Inasmuch as his works 
have a terribly solvent power, they may indeed tend to reduce a 
man to a condition of ethical agnosticism, with all its attendant 
dangers ; but this may be said of all who challenge accepted ideas, 
and Ibsen is singularly free from the sin of representing a tinsel 
nobility as genuine, or failing to appreciate the true one of humanity 
wherever it is found. . . . Who, in our day, has brought home 
with greater force the significance to others of what we do, and 
what we think, and what we are, than Ibsen? Or who has made 
us feel the responsibility sitting closer to us for frivolity in reject- 
ing, or hypocrisy in accepting, the current code and creeds of 
society ?”’ 

Mr. Wicksteed is throughout sympathetic to the modern per- 
plexities and questionings which form the subject-matter of Ibsen’s 
works. He neither finds answers in Ibsen nor suggests them him- 
self. 

Mr. Shaw gives us very little of Ibsen and a great deal of him- 
self. He thinks the ‘‘ quintessence of Ibsenism’’ is that ‘‘ there is 
no formula.’’ He, nevertheless, by no means thinks Ibsen merely 
a poet of doubt. He finds a “‘ perfectly definite thesis.’’ ‘‘ What 
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Ibsen insists on is that there is no golden rule,—that conduct must 
justify itself by its effect upon happiness, and not by its conformity 
to any rule or ideal. And since happiness consists in the fulfil- 
ment of the will, which is constantly growing and cannot be ful- 
filled to-day under the conditions which secured its fulfilment 
yesterday, he claims afresh the old Protestant right of private 
judgment in questions of conduct as against all institutions.’’ This 
is really a summery of Mr, Shaw’s own view, which he elaborates 
through eighty-five of the one hundred and sixty-one pages which 
form his book. For the remaining seventy-six pages he analyzes 
Ibsen’s plays, with the object of showing that they are meant to 
illustrate this (Mr. Shaw’s) principle. 

Mr. Shaw is an individualist in philosophy, an anarchist in 
morals. The ultimate irreducible reality is the individual ‘ will to 
live.’’ This ‘‘will’’ must be regarded as ‘‘distinct from the 
reasoning machinery.’’ ‘‘Only the other day our highest boast 
was that we were reasonable beings. To-day we laugh at that 
conceit, and see ourselves as wilful creatures.’’ The ‘‘will’’ is 
therefore equal to ‘‘impulse,’’ and impulse is its own sufficient 
justification. (Why any justification is necessary to beings who are 
not ‘‘ reasonable’ is not apparent.) But, ‘‘ The impulse towards 
greater freedom’’ is the ‘‘ sufficient ground for the repudiation of 
any customary duty, however sacred, that conflicts with it.’’ Should 
I approach Mr. Shaw, and say, ‘‘ My impulse to kill you is the 
sufficient ground of my repudiation of any customary duty, how- 
ever sacred, that conflicts with it,’’ will Mr. Shaw accept his dis- 
ciple, and further the practical application of his maxim? If not, 
why not? ‘Conduct must justify itself by its effect upon happi- 
ness.’ ‘* Happiness consists in fulfilment of the will.’’ It is my 
will—¢.e., impulse—to kill Mr. Shaw. He may remind me that 
his happiness might not be equally secured by my deed. Then I 
must remind him that he has taught me that I owe no duty to any 
other, save only to myself, and I cannot see how Mr. Shaw, on his 
own principle, can deny me my happiness. 

Mr. Shaw has courage and insight, but his thought is chaotic, 
and his book offends by its author’s worse than school-boy-like 
love of shocking the proprieties, and by its cheap smartness, got by 
using familiar terms in an unusual way. Mr. Shaw cannot produce 
a new vocabulary, and he pays for his piquancy by self-contradiction. 

The book is, however, interesting as typical of our chaotic time. 
Mr. Shaw tells us he has banished from his system ‘‘ God, reason, 
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and duty.’ That is, it has no unity, does not distinguish between 
right and wrong, and is irrational. This is quite true. Prophets 
are seldom so frank. 

Two fine instances of moral insight may be mentioned. One is 
the recognition of the ‘‘ higher love’’ developed in Rebecca West, in 
“ Rosmersho§n. ”” The other is the treatment of the story of Solveig, 
in ‘‘ Peer Gynt.’’ Mr. Wicksteed’s treatment of this latter is an 
interesting contrast to Mr. Shaw’s. Mr. Wicksteed tells of the 
meeting of Solveig and Peer as follows: ‘‘ At this moment Peer 
Gynt’s good angel appears upon the scene. . . . Begotten of 
God, in her virgin bosom at that first interview is an ideal Peer 
Gynt, such as God would have him be. This child of her own 
pure heart will grow till it becomes her very life, and, however 
sorely tried, she will never desert it or cease to believe that it 
exists.. Peer Gynt may ruin and annihilate his actual self; his 
ideal is beyond even his own reach, safe in God’s keeping and in 
hers. She at least knows what God meant when he made Peer 
Gynt.”” ‘The play culminates in the doctrine that the only re- 
deeming power on earth or in heaven is the power of love.’’ 

Mr. Shaw tells of the final scene—the home-coming and death of 
Peer Gynt—as follows: ‘‘ At last he finds a deserted sweetheart of 
his youth still waiting for him, and still believing in him. In the 
imagination of this old woman he finds the ideal Peer Gynt; 
whilst in himself—the loafer, the braggart, the confederate of sham 
magicians, the Charlestown speculator, the false prophet, the 
dancing girls’ dupe, the bedlam emperor, the selfish thruster of the 
drowning man into the waves—there is nothing heroic,—nothing 
but commonplace, self-seeking and shirking cowardice and sen- 
suality, veiled only by the romantic fancies of the born liar. 
With this crowningly-unreal realization he is left to face the button- 
moulder as best he can.’’ These points of view are diametrically 
opposed. Which istrue? WhichisIbsen’s? Ibsen’s is not quite 
simple. The figure of Solveig has at all times beauty. But she 
spends her whole life, from the time she loves Peer Gynt, in the 
depths of a forest, far removed from human life and its activities. 
Surely this feeling that broods and feeds upon itself is not meant 
by Ibsen as the love “‘ that redeems the world.’’ This is not the 
tenderness that led Cordelia to the side of Lear, Romeda to the 
children of Tito. Does not Mr. Shaw, in this, see more clearly 
than Mr. Wicksteed the things that are ‘‘ true’’ and ‘‘ lovely’’ ? 

M. S. GILLILAND. 
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Tue Ernic or Usury AND INTEREST. A Study in Inorganic Social- 
ism. By the Rev. W. Blissard, M.A. London: Swan Son- 
nenschien & Co. New York: Charles Scribner’s Sons. Pp. 


viii., 194. 


As a critic of ‘‘ State or Organic Socialism,’’ Mr. Blissard main- 
tains that the abolition of private rights to interest on capital 
would be inexpedient as discouraging, and unjust as failing to 
recompense, the savings of the products of labor. Hence, ap- 
parently, he styles his own kind of Socialism, by way of distinction, 
“jinorganic.’’ But on the philosophical bearings which this dis- 
tinction involves, on the relation of the individual to society, he 
does not dwell; his object is not to discourage socialism, but to 
make fresh converts to it ; to lay stress not on the justice of interest, 
but on the injustice of usury,—#.¢., of any interest above the 
smallest necessary to reward the savings which labor has made. 
His success in this endeavor does not appear to me to be complete. 
He seeks support in arguments drawn from so many sources that he 
could not possibly, in an ordinary volume of the ‘‘ Social Science 
Series,’’ have room to justify any of them. In his historical 
treatment of the subject he is anxious to discriminate between the 
stupidity of forbidding as unnatural the taking of all interest, and 
righteous protests against using the necessities of the poor as a 
means of extorting an exorbitant rate. It is against this latter 
kind of interest alone, deserving the opprobrious name “ usury,’’ 
that Mr. Blissard thinks the doctrines of the Bible were really 
directed. But surely it is not very convincing to attribute simply 
to ‘* bondage to the letter of Scripture’’ the belief, responsible for 
centuries of persecution and financial discomfort, that interest was 
in the New Testament absolutely forbidden. Mr. Blissard might 
at least have said that ignorance of Greek had something to do 
with it. The words pydéva adxedxifovres, of Luke vi. 35, stood for 
centuries translated in the Latin version by mihil inde sperantes ; 
and no one had the knowledge necessary to make the requisite 
alteration into desperantes. That the usury laws of more recent 
times were, however good in intention, failures in practice, Mr. 
Blissard admits, but, on the ground that the economic freedom 
which has followed them is also a ghastly failure, filling ‘‘ some 
with alarm, others with horror,’’ he urges that some new, though 
wiser, economic restrictions should be again imposed. 

The attempt to provide a remedy necessarily leads the author 
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into the department of economic theory. The simplicity which 
characterizes his views as to the relations of labor and capital is 
perhaps greater than would be desirable. The “‘ undertaker,”’ who 
is frequently considered by economists to be a distinct factor in the 
problem, is ignored, and thus it is allowed to appear fairly plausible 
that the laborer is entitled to everything beyond a small interest 
on the capital advanced, and that if, as is generally the case, he 
does not receive all that surplus, an idle, usurious capitalist has 
been robbing him. And this simplification would seem to involve 
another. 

By laying stress on the directness of the relation between labor 
and capital it is made to appear that the condition of the laborers 
themselves—e.g., their inefficiency or excessive supply—are not 
essential or primary causes at work in the depression of labor, but 
rather consequences of a depression for which the greediness of 
capital should bear the entire responsibility. That is an easy 
method of clearing away half the complications of the labor- 
question. ‘‘ Until—which is very far off—the limits of food are 
reached, a normal increase of man made in the image of God, and 
every improvement in the fertility of natural forces, should be un- 
mixed blessings to mankind.’’ The reason why such a consum- 
mation is not realized is that “‘some immorality is at work,’’ 
which, by means of a long illustration, hopelessly inadequate as 
representing the ‘‘ salient features’ of to-day, he expresses in the 
very unscientific proposition, ‘‘ The germ of usury is uselessness.’’ 
But it would be unsafe to examine Mr. Blissard’s economic theories 
closely ; to do so they would have to be invested with an amount 
of precision which might amount to misrepresentation. Nor are 
his statistical methods altogether convincing. To quote figures 
illustrating the unequal distribution of wealth is easy; to base 
arguments on them is very different matter. For example, from 
the fact that in 1888 only nine per cent. of the people who 
died bequeathed so much as one hundred pounds, to assume that 
ninety-one per cent. of the population are shut out from the induce- 
ment to save is surely rather precipitate. And, individual instances 
apart, it is obviously impossible to form, from statistics merely 
illustrative of the inequality of wealth, an impartial estimate of 
the extent of the evils for which that inequality is held to be 
responsible. The remedies which Mr. Blissard proposes as prac- 
tical seem to suffer from a similar want of cogency. The enemy 
of labor, monstrosity as he is, is treated as void of the usual 
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attributes of wickedness,—viz., cunning, obstinacy, and power. 
But the contingency is not on the face of it impossible that the 
resistance of the capitalist might prove as serious a disturbance to 
industrial organization as the zeal of the Socialistic reformer. I 
have mentioned four methods of treatment which Mr. Blissard 
employs, but I ought to add that they are all entangled with a 
fifth, which apparently justifies the description of the book as an 
«*Ethic.’”’ I hope I am not doing him an injustice when I say that 
the ‘‘ethical’’ aspect of the book consists simply of a vigorous 
protest against the social and moral evils of luxury, together with 
a deep sympathy for, and an anxious desire to ameliorate, the dis- 
tresses of the lower classes. Beyond, perhaps, the postulate that 
the right of possession is derived from labor, the moral stand-point 
is simply that of the ordinary conscience, and is supported not by 
philosophical arguments, but by rhetorical appeals to the emotions. 
That need not be an objection if the book is intended to be no 
more than a piece of partisan rhetoric, calculated, by culling items 
of fact and theory from various sources, to stimulate a hatred of the 
luxurious, and a sympathy for the discontents of the poor. But 
readers who wish to regard the book as an attempt to give a scientific 
explanation of the causes of ‘‘ usury,’’ together with practical pro- 
posals for their removal, will find the rhetoric a serious obstacle to 
the argument, and will probably be on their guard against the 
dangerous fallacy, into which Mr. Blissard appears to have fallen, 
of thinking that the economic difficulties of the age can be over- 
come by giving vent to the righteous indignation of the moralist. 
ARTHUR Eastwoop. 


An Acnostic’s Apo.tocy, and Other Essays. By Leslie Stephen. 

London: Smith, Elder & Co. 

‘“‘It is very easy, and at the present time very safe, to tilt against 
the established creeds’’ (p. 342). The purpose of the present 
collection of essays (which are nearly all reprints, with alterations, 
from magazine articles) is to tilt against established religious 
creeds. ‘This exercise finally exhausts itself in the admission that 
‘if a man will not abandon a religion till he has another to put in 
its place, we must confess that his demand cannot be met’’ (p. 
377). The reviewer is, therefore, placed in a difficulty. It is 
generally desirable that a criticism which intends to be serious and 
honest should base itself upon some fundamental principles with 
which the author agrees. But, as Mr. Stephen has no positive theo- 
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logical principles to uphold against the theologies which he attacks, 
we are unable to find in theology any common ground. The posi- 
tion which he takes at the outset, and which he desires to enforce 
throughout, is that a science of theology is impossible. That the- 
ology lies beyond the sphere of human intelligence is the initial 
proposition which, as an agnostic, he ‘‘ asserts in opposition to 
theologians.’’ He is, of course, perfectly at liberty to hold such 
an opinion. But I should like to remind him that, if he is prepared 
to maintain that opinion, he must be prepared to discuss its basis. 
It is indeed very easy and very safe to tilt against any established 
theology, as, for example, the Christian, if we start with postulates 
which directly involve the impossibility of every theology. Mr. 
Stephen’s postulates are of this nature. He states, on page 2, that 
«the gnostic’’(é.¢., any one who is opposed to agnosticism) ‘‘ holds 
that our reason can, in some sense, transcend the narrow limits of 
experience. He holds that we can attain truths not capable of 
verification, and not needing verification, by actual experiment or 
observation.’’ 

Mr. Stephen recognizes, whereas his opponents violate the limits 
of experience. I think it is obvious that the only possible basis on 
which to discuss this contention is some theory of the nature of 
experience and its limits. A man may attack one theology from 
the stand-point of another, but, if he attacks theology in general, 
he must retire to the more ultimate stand-point of the general prin- 
ciples of knowledge. Mr. Stephen’s arguments are founded on 
assumptions as to the nature of experience and its limits. Knowl- 
edge is limited to experience; theology transcends those limits 
and is, therefore, unknowable. That is the initial petitio principit, 
of which all the succeeding arguments of the book are simply de- 
tailed applications, taking the form: the knowledge of experience 
consists of certain sensations, reflections, emotions, social instincts, 
and the like; theology does not limit itself to such experiences ; 
therefore it is not knowledge. What he really asserts is, not that 
theology transcends experience, but that it transcends his view of 
experience. If this assertion is to be more than a purely personal 
opinion, if he is prepared to support it by argument, he must show 
not only that his view of experience is correct as far as it goes, but 
that experience cannot contain more than he says it contains. As 
he has not met this demand, I do not see how the question as to 
the truth of his opinions can form the subject of strictly scientific 
discussion. 
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‘To the great mass of mankind a sacrifice of consistency or of 
rigid proof is, of course, no sacrifice at all’’ (p. 323). To the 
readers of Mr. Stephen’s book, who belong to this class of human- 
ity, and, in particular, to those who are naturally predisposed to let 
the inconsistencies of Christianity obscure its truths, and to take 
on trust a scepticism of philosophy and a belief in the efficacy of 
science, I suggest the following considerations. Mr. Stephen at- 
tacks revelation on the grounds of what he holds to be reason; 
reason, with him, is the faculty which investigates the laws of natural 
phenomena; with such a reason revelation is inconsistent. The 
conclusion that, if reason as thus defined be the standard of truth, 
revelation is false, is a truism. It proves that the supernatural can- 
not be subordinate to the natural. It may or may not prove that 
the two cannot be held apart as co-ordinate kinds of truth. It does 
not prove that the supernatural must be eliminated. He attacks 
the conceptions of heaven and hell as states in which life is con- 
tinued after death. As the only kind of life which we know on 
earth exists under empirical conditions, and as those conditions are 
removed at death, we cannot say, using the terms “ life’’ and 
‘‘know’’ in the same sense as before, that we know anything about 
a life after death. Christianity frequently talks as if it could, and, 
in so doing, commits the error of applying empirical conditions 
(é.¢., involving reference to phenomenal objects in space and time) 
where they are inapplicable. Here is a true charge which may be 
brought against Christianity, but one which is by no means fatal to 
its vitality. To convert the proposition: Christianity ought not 
to employ empirical terms where they are out of place, into the 
proposition: It is out of place for Christianity to employ any but 
empirical terms, would be to aim a blow at the very foundations of 
Christianity ; but it would also be to propound a palpable fallacy. 
He attacks Christianity historically, by showing that degrading 
superstitions and barbarous persecutions have arisen in its name. 
No one denies the fact ; but to infer that Christianity is barbarous 
and degraded is to commit what logical primers call the fallacy ad 
hominem. His treatment of philosophy is somewhat similar. ‘A 
vigorous religion is a superstition which has enslaved a philosophy’’ 
(p. 328). This remark appears to provide the reason why Mr. 
Stephen finds it necessary to make philosophy the subject of un- 
mitigated abuse. He is never tired of informing us, in the lan- 
guage of scorn, that philosophy is an utter failure. As every 
philosopher ‘“‘ flatly contradicts the first principles of his predeces- 
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sors,’’ and as co-existent philosophers are hopelessly inconsistent 
(p. 15), the conclusion is that philosophy has established nothing. 
Most philosophers would, I think, flatly contradict the above prem- 
ises ; but no matter; as Mr. Stephen does not defend them, it would 
be idle to dispute them. Let us assume as granted his conclusion 
that philosophy has established nothing. The inevitable inference 
is that philosophy is unable to give us any assistance. Then is Mr. 
Stephen able to dispense with the aid of philosophy? He does not 
even attempt todo so. Causation, free-will, phenomena, sensa- 
tion, consciousness, and the like, are terms of which he constantly 
avails himself, and to which he frequently attaches definite predi- 
cates. But these are the very terms with which those philosophers 
deal whose discrepancies, he alleges, prove the helplessness of 
philosophy. Let the ‘‘ general reader,’’ therefore, observe that Mr. 
Stephen does not discard philosophy but philosophies, or, more 
precisely, all those theories of hitherto existing philosophies with 
which he does not agree. But there is one peculiarity about Mr. 
Stephen’s philosophizing. An ordinary philosopher thinks it neces- 
sary to justify his views by defending the points on which he dis- 
agrees from others; Mr. Stephen thinks that by abusing philoso- 
phers for their disagreements he has purchased the right to pick 
out, without the necessity for justification, an arbitrary theory of 
his own. (vid., in particular, Chap. IV.) I dwell on this demand 
for a reasoned justification of all philosophical terms employed, be- 
cause, as Mr. Stephen himself points out, the necessity for reasons 
is just what the popular mind is apt to overlook. ‘‘ There is noth- 
ing, as every school-master knows, which the average mind resents 
so much as the demand for reasons. It will gladly accept any rule, 
provided that it has not to answer the troublesome question, Why ? 
Tell me how to answer, but, for heaven’s sake! don’t explain the 
reasons of the answer’’ (pp. 323-324.) This reproach, directed 
against Christians, might profitably be taken into account by those 
agnostics who would believe that unsystematic philosophy is com- 
mon sense. 

That, however, which may probably appear the most persuasive 
element in the book is not so much an argument as a bribe. He 
is constantly reminding his readers, when he has been disgusting 
them with Christianity, that the refuge of agnosticism can provide 
satisfaction for all their highest rational instincts and aspirations. 
With this end in view, he succeeds in showing, with much vigorous 
good sense, that he himself (and, therefore, presumably, any one 
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else who calls himself an agnostic) possesses a healthy aversion to 
everything that is degraded, and a strenuous desire to recognize the 
nobler aspects of human life. That those aspects are adequately 
expressed I should, of course, dispute ; but that the intention is to 
express them no one can, in fairness, deny. But does this fact bear 
the slightest weight as an argument against the religion of Theism? 
Does it follow that Mr. Stephen’s true emotions and instincts are 
inimical to, or incompatible with, or not entirely contained and 
absorbed in, the truths of Christianity? Because Mr. Stephen has 
honest human sympathies, does it follow that he has exhibited that 
understanding of the principles of theology and philosophy which 
is requisite to justify an attack on them? Not logically, perhaps ; 
though it might appear to follow to the ‘‘ general reader’’ whose rea- 
son is lazy but whose sympathies are active. To such emotions, 
however, Mr. Stephen has provided a corrective. In strange incon- 
sistency with his protests against those people whose only argument 
is a sneer, he never loses an opportunity of scoffing at subjects and 
ideas which most people regard with reverence. Apart from the 
counter-emotion which may thus, perhaps, be excited, the reader 
is placed in a very practical dilemma. In the last chapter, entitled 
‘The Religion of all Sensible Men,’’ mankind is divided ex- 
haustively into two classes,—the first, ‘‘ sensible,’’ who believe that 
there is no religion, and are only in doubt as to whether they should 
impart their beliefs to others ; the second, fools, who want a re- 
ligion, and whom it is the duty of the ‘‘sensible’’ either to dupe or 
to dismay. ‘‘ Why drop a veil so easily worn? Religion is, after 
all, useful ; and we are even bound—for the sensible man can take a 
high moral tone when he pleases—to invent the God who does not 
exist’’ (p. 339). Surely no reader can identify himself either with 
the presumption of such ‘sense’ or the degradation of such folly. 
ARTHUR EAsTWwoopD. 


Le Devorr PrésENT. Par Paul Desjardins. Paris: Armand Colin 

et Cie., 1892. 

This beautiful little book should have had an earlier notice in 
these pages. It breathes a spirit almost identical with that which 
animates the ‘‘ ethical’? movement in America, and contains a dis- 
tinct and noble recognition of the value of the discourses trans- 
lated by Professor Hoffman, of Ghent, into French, under the title, 
‘‘La Religion basée sur la morale: Choix de discours publiés par 
les sociétés pour la culture morale’ (Paris: Fischbacher, 1891). 
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According to M. Desjardins, there are more fundamental ques- 
tions than those relating to the divinity of Christ, or even to the 
existence of a personal God. Has mankind a destiny? Is there 
a law for human life? Is duty a reality? These are the deeper 
problems, and he argues for an affirmative, positive answer to them 
in a way that can hardly fail to persuade, and that refreshes the 
spirit as well. It is reassuring to hear, above all from France 
(which we commonly suppose to be given over either to superstition 
or to practical materialism, with elegant scholars like Renan, and a 
few philosophers or men of science, in between), such a cry, such a 
call. For one must not suppose that ‘‘ Le Devoir Présent’’ is a 
philosophical treatise (it would have limitations considered from 
that side) ; it is the call of an earnest spirit for a new moral life in 
the French nation, for new practical convictions, for a transforma- 
tion of individuals and society. 

The aim of M. Desjardins is not to destroy the old religions, 
nor is it to found a newreligion. The primordial affair, he says, is 
not speculation on the universe, but conduct. Nor is his aim to be 
identified with that of philanthropic societies. It includes charity ; 
but it goes deeper than charity,—he wishes to touch and awaken the 
souls of men. He believes that working-people, as truly as others, 
might be inspired with a great aim,—might help themselves and 
help one another in various ways, and make the sacrifices and take 
the responsibilities, which are the only means of ennobling men. 
M. Desjardins believes in democracy, but is opposed to socialism. 
Very severe is he on the immoral literature with which France is 
flooded, and he hopes that art will be penetrated with a more serious 
spirit, a higher morality. At the outset a movement of opinion is 
alone desired ; but in time M. Desjardins hopes that the idea will 
incarnate itself somewhat as it has in America and England (and, it 
might be added, in the light of recent events, in Germany). No 
meagre notice like this—no notice of any sort—can give an idea of 
the charm and earnestness and persuasive power of M. Desjardins’s 
little volume. ‘It should be translated into English. 

Ws. M. SALTER. 


ETHICAL Soncs, WITH Music. New York : Henry Holt & Co., 1892. 
[London : T. Fisher Unwin. ] 
This volume of one hundred and forty-seven songs is issued 
anonymously, but one of the compilers is understood to be Dr. 
Stanton Coit. It is the practical result, the compilers say, of a 
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vote passed by one of the clubs of the ‘‘ Leighton Hall Neighbor- 
hood Guild,’’ Kentish Town, London. The club wished for a 
collection of the best songs, with music, for singing at the graver 
meetings of the guild. It is not only fitted for this purpose ; it is a 
fine collection of stirring English verse, so admirably set to music 
that the thoughts expressed must take a deeper hold on any one, 
whether at home or in school or at a religious gathering, who sings 
or listens. There are verses by Chaucer, George Herbert, Shake- 
speare, and Sir Henry Wotton, and also by such recent writers 
as Clough, Longfellow, John Henry Newman, Matthew Arnold, 
Whittier, and Lowell. All are simple and undogmatic, and appeal 
to universal human sentiments. Most churches would require 
something more distinctly religious; but all schools of an unsec- 
tarian sort (such as the public schools in the United States), all 
societies, clubs, guilds with a serious aim, and private families who 
wish to keep and perpetuate what is best in ‘‘ family worship,”’ 
under whatever changes of theological belief, would find the collec- 
tion suited to their needs. 

Its contents are arranged under three headings,—‘‘ Of the Inner 
Life,’’ ‘‘ Of Social Life,’’ ‘‘ Of Nature.’’ There are such sub head- 
ings as these: ‘‘ Truth to Conscience,’’ ‘‘ Happiness from Within,”’ 
‘¢ Patience in Grief,’’ ** Quiet Work,’’ ‘‘ Self-Control,’’ ‘‘ Thankful- 
ness,’’ ‘* Progress,’’ ‘‘ Praise of the Good,’’ ‘‘ Freedom, ’’ ‘* Hope,’’ 
“‘ Aspiration.’’ The devoutest believer can object to nothing in 
the book ; no earnest person of any description can fail to be edi- 
fied byit. It points to the spiritual ground which may be taken by 
all good men in common, to the ‘‘ one religion,’’ of which Emerson 
said that ‘‘ sensible men and conscientious men all over the world’’ 
belonged to it (whence his inference that a statement of religion 
was possible which made all scepticism absurd), ‘‘ the religion of 
well-doing and daring,’’ ‘‘ of sturdy truth,’’ ‘‘of integrity and 
feeling for others’’ (Works, vol. x., p. 215). To parents and 
teachers who are solicitous for the training of their children or 
pupils to high sentiments and noble conduct, ‘‘ Ethical Songs’’ will 
be particularly welcome. Ws. M. SALTER. 
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